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| Ee THESE days of great thinking on world themes, church 
leaders must think greatly on Christian themes. 

series of brilliant and candid articles by leading American 
thinkers, covering the entire range of typical present-day opinion 
from orthodox apologetic to radical criticism, is now appearing in 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, on the general subject— 


‘Will the Church Survive?”’ 


The most significant journalistic offering in the history of the American 
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Calendar of Conferences 


Items for the next calendar should 4 
the Survey before May 15. 


Boys’ CLuB FEDERATION, Boys’ Work 
FERENCE OF THE. New Haven, C 
May 25-28. C. J. Atkinson, 110 We! 
st.. New York. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE JU, §, 
lantic City, April 27-29. Elliott H, € 
win, Riggs bldg., Washington. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, CONNEC: 
STaTE CONFERENCE OF. Hartford, — 
23-25. Malcolm S. Nichols, 607 Ma 
Hartford. ' 
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THE STUDY OF THE. Cleveland, Jun 
J. M. Murdoch, State Institution for 
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Chicago, May 4-6. Franklin H.i¥ 
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Swanwick, Derbyshire. June 12-16. + 
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London, W. 1. 

INDUSTRIAL PHYSICIANS AND SURG 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF. New Or 
April 26. Dr. Francis D. Patterson, . 
Grays Ferry road, Philadelphia. 

MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. Ne 
leans, April 26-30. Alexander R. © 
535 No. Dearborn st., Chicago. 

MusEuMS, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF. 
ington, May. H. L. Madison, 
Museum, Providence, R. I. 

PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, CONGRES 
AMERICAN. New Orleans, April 
W. R. Steiner, 646 Asylum ave., Har 
Conn. 

POLITICAL AND SoctaL ScIENCE, AME 
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A. Simons, 1107 Buena Vista st., Pas 

SociaL Work, NATIONAL CONFERENC 
New Orleans, April 14-21. W. H. P: 
315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 

SociaAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE, NATIONAL. 
Orleans, April. Edith Shatto King, 1 
23 st.. New York. 

SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS. Wasi 
ton, May 9-13. J. E. McCulloch, M’ 
bldg., Washington. 

SURGICAL AssociIATION, AMERICAN. St. 
May 3-5. John H. Gibbon, 1608 S 
st.. Philadelphia. 

‘TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL.) 
Louis, April 22-24. Philip P. Jacobs 
Fourth ave., New York. b 

TRAVELERS’ Arp Society, NATIONAL. 
York, May 5. Orin C. Baker, 21 
43 st., New York. 

WoMAN SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE, INTERNATI 
Geneva, Switzerland, June 6-18. 
beth Abbott, 11 Adam st., Adelphi, 
don, W. C. 2. 
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NEXT? 


HE industry department of the SurvEy had just 

answered fifteen letters from debaters, telling them in 

detail how to stabilize the coal industry and how to solve 
the industrial problem, when the phone rang. ‘‘ Have you 
anything on labor?” came to the surprised ear of the indus- 
trial editor. ‘‘ Er—could you be a trifle more specific?’ he 
inquired with his usual politeness. “ Well, I wondered if you 
could give me any material on labor, or—the cost of living, 
or—soap,” came the hopeful reply. The industrial editor’s 
head swam, but he rose manfully to the occasion. ‘‘ Take 
three parts of the Monthly Review of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and dilute with Procter & Gamble’s employe rep- 
resentation plan,” he gasped, and hung up. : 


ILLINOIS IMMIGRANTS 


HE Immigrants’ Commission of Illinois was appointed 

k under a recent act by the state department of education 

to investigate the ‘‘ distribution, conditions of employ- 
ment and standards of housing and living” of the immigrants, 
and “their social organization and their educational needs ”; 
also to keep “in friendly and sympathetic touch with alien 
groups” and to “cooperate with state and local officials and 
with immigrant and related authorities of other states and of 
the United States. Grace Abbott, for many years director of 
the Chicago Immigrants Protective League and recently of the 
Child Labor Division of the United States Children’s Bureau, 
is the executive secretary. Miss Abbott writes: 

‘There is abundant evidence that great numbers of the foreign- 
born in our midst are planning to return to Europe—some to remain 
permanently, some in search of relatives who have not been heard 
from since they were driven out of their homes by advancing or 
retreating armies, some to visit relatives and friends and to look 
after their peasant holdings. But there are also many who are 
planning to remain here and send for their old parents or a younger 
sister or brother, who are looking to America as a refuge from 
hunger, cold and disease. They will come bearing the impress of 
what they have suffered during the past five years; and we are 


sure to have, as a result, new problems and new aspects of old 
problems. 


THE RAILWAY STRIKE 
Sai mere at least the “outlaw” strike of the 


trainmen suggests the American Railway Union strike 

of 1894. Then as now a new federation of railroad men 
is seeking to displace the older brotherhoods. Once more the 
strike seems to be a spontaneous affair. Again it arises from 
a background of unsatisfactory wage conditions, conditions 
which from the point of view of the men have not yielded 
the sure promise of desired relief. 
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‘IS IT NOTHING TO YOU— 
ALL YE THAT PASS BY’? 


E was close beside me in the homegoing crowd on 

upper Broadway, a young negro of thirty perhaps. 

His hair was curly rather than kinky or wooly. He 
was a light mulatto. Somewhere, maybe in the days of his 
grandmother’s slavery, there had been a white ancestor. The 
cold autumn drizzle fell unheeded on his decent suit and on 
his good new felt hat. Equally oblivious of the crowd, he 
walked swiftly along there beside me talking to himself. 
Over and over again he was saying the same thing in a 
voice heavy with some terrible and rending emotion. “ And 
he told me I couldn’t come in there, just because » “ And 
he told me I couldn’t go across there, just because 
“There he was in uniform and I couldn’t go in there. Oh, 
damn his soul!” “And he told me I couldn’t come in there. 
And why couldn’t 1?” 

Suddenly sweeping a wide, desperate arc with his arm he 
flung his good felt hat to the wet, mucky pavement. He 
stamped on it. Then he fell on his knees on the dirty 
street and his voice rose in a dreadful shuddering scream 
“A nigger! A nigger! Oh, 


of rage and grief and despair. 
my God, a nigger!” “A nigger! A nigger! Oh, my God 
a nigger!” 

The crowd thronged about him, staring. A big policeman 
came and took him away. He was quiet then, just sobbing 
hoarsely and exhaustedly. 

A girl that had looked on drew her furs closer around her 


white throat and gave a little shrill laugh. “Poor coon! 
He’s gone crazy. It’s a good thing the policeman was so 
close.”’ 

The crowd flowed on up the murky street. The rain and 
the hundreds of hurrying feet obliterated the marks of his 
knees from the muddy pavement. 
ees 


To tHe Epitor: This is an accurate account of an inci- 
dent witnessed by me. It has been written and rewritten a 
number of times in an effort not to overwrite it. While its 
significance may not reach down into the real heart of the 
Negro problem, it yet appears to me to be sufficiently stirring 
to lead people to a sympathy that will precede an intelligent 
interest and understanding of that problem. Having lived 
most of my life in the South I realize the need for such 
interest and understanding. 


New York. ELLEN McBecGALt Brown. 


Members of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
of the Switchmen’s Union of North America have been chiefly 
recruited to the new “yardmen’s associations ” and the “ United 
Railroad Workers of America,” through which the sporadic 
strikes appear to have been managed. ‘The locomotive engi- 
neers and the conductors have been relatively aloof. In places 
in fact the members of these senior brotherhoods have actively 
assisted in breaking the strikes. “The chief executive officers 
of all four of the larger brotherhoods have united in demand- 
ing that the members of their organization “do everything 
within their power to preserve existing contracts.’ President 
W. G. Lee, of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, has 
moreover protested to the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee against according any recognition to the new body. 

The event which set in motion this strike apparently was 
as insignificant as the historic gesture of Mrs. O’Leary’s cow. 
It was the mere reduction in rank of a yard conductor, John 
Gruneau, a switchman and yard master in the employ of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad at Chicago. Gru- 
neau, a member of the IJinois legislature on the Roosevelt 
ticket in 1912, has long been insurgent against the leadership 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and, too, against 
the economic conditions surrounding railroad workers. His 
own personal grievance, however, appears so nearly to have 
been typical that following him an army estimated at one 
hundred thousand stopped work. 

It is not without significance that the men who have been 
leaders in this movement are less favorably situated than cer- 
tain other groups. ‘The hazard of the occupation, the daily 
toll of killed and injured, falls most heavily on brakemen and 


.Chicago, obtained an injunction before a federal judg 
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switchmen. ‘Theirs is the sacrifice in limb and life. Fur 
more, brakemen and switchmen still earn considerably: 
than the least sum the government has reckoned to be r 
sary to support a man and woman and three young chil 
at any minimum of health and comfort. According te 
estimate of the Bureau of Railway Economics, an orgar 
tion long supported by the railroads, the annual compens: 
of yard brakemen last July was $1,698. Yard switch tex 
were paid at the rate of $1,449. Both of these rates are : 
five to seven hundred dollars less than the cost of fami! 
where the least comfort is considered. 

So far the tendency has been to permit the brotherhoes 
handle the situation. No competent federal adjustmen 
chinery is yet in existence to deal with such an affair, 
Railroad Labor Board provided under the Esch-Cummir 
has not been set up. ‘The President in fact is said - 
experiencing great difficulty in finding men both abl 
willing to represent the public interest on the board. 
railroad companies broke off the direct wage conferences ¥ 
they were holding with the brotherhood leaders becau 
public was not represented. Accordingly, there is an 
regnum without the governmental machinery for on 
adjustment. A similar lack of adjustment machinery 
plicated affairs in 1894 at the time of the American Ra 
Union strike. ‘Then the federal government sent troo 


sent Eugene V. Debs and others to jail, and President C 
land appointed an investigating commission headed by th 
Carroll D. Wright. This commission on the whole sup 
ae case of the railroad men but the strike already had 
ost. 


A CAMPAIGN AGAINST TYPHUS 


HE ravages of typhus in Poland [described in the 

vey for March 13] have called forth determined ; 

from more than one American social agency. Dr. ! 
Plotz, a young New York physician, who has become - 
ognized authority on this disease through his successful 
on the epidemic by extermination of the body louse in § 
and other Balkan countries, and later with the rank of c 
in the A. E. F., left for Poland on April 3, to take cha 
anti-typhus work on behalf of the Joint Distribution 
mittee for Jewish War Relief. Interviewed just befor 
ing, he said: 

Typhus is a filth disease, and its only carrier is the lou 
sounds simple enough to say clean up things over there and 1? 
the cooties. But unless one is acquainted with the depressin 
ditions that obtain throughout Central and Eastern Europe | 
it is impossible to realize the handicaps. There is nothing © 
it with; the people are huddled together in squalid homes? 


haven’t food, they haven’t changes of clothing, they haven” 
they haven’t even water or soap. 

: There is only one sure means of killing the body louse, a 
is by steam, as practised in the American army de-lousing 
But it takes coal and special machinery to operate these planiy 
both are difficult to obtain. It cost the government $1,900 
operate the army de-lousing plants. I understand that the Joir. 
tribution Committee, although not a medical board, is giving $1 
toward operating a de-lousing station in the heart of the 


district. 

In Poland, Dr. Plotz intends to cooperate with the: 
istry of Health and with the League of Red Cross $ 
which already have set going a thorough campaign 
the disease. His interest, apart from laboratory work, is 
cially in an educational movement. Instruction on the 
of the disease by body vermin will be introduced ii 
schools and churches; and probably moving pictures, s 
to those used in the American army, will be shown at the 
ters of Warsaw and Vilna. Of the need for such edud 
Dr. Plotz says: 


Until the European peasant is convinced that the body ly 
not a sign of health, as he now regards it, but a carrier 
typhus plague it will be impossible to keep the disease do} 
found that the masses of people throughout Serbia, Albania, Bu 
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Darling in New York Tribune 


ose parts of Central Europe in which I worked when I was 
ed to the Red Cross Commission in 1915, looked upon the 
as a harmless little friend, indicative of their good health. 
asked if they had vermin they would proudly bring forth sev- 
pecimens. Having been reared with body lice from the day 
r birth, they are somewhat immunized against the bite of the 
re and do not suffer the discomfort that a person unused to 
feels. But they can be taught that the presence of vermin 
‘the presence of the terrifying disease that carries away their 
by the thousands. The Bulgarians were as friendly toward 
as any of the others are, but during my work with the Bul- 
army I found that they could be taught to keep themselves 
rom them. 


sugh working under the auspices of a Jewish commit- 
Yr. Plotz does not intend to limit his activities to one 
In reply to a question he denied that the Mosaic code 
ned provisions sufficient, if followed, to protect the Jew 
t typhus. He said: 

Jew is neither dirtier nor cleaner than his neighbors. In 
is living conditions conform to those of the people about him. 
grade and some of the cities under Turkish rule where there 
gh standards of personal cleanliness I found the Jews con- 
i to these standards. In Galicia and other territories where 
asants live in filth and ignorance and squalor, the Jews among 
ive in the same manner. It will take a great deal of money 
srsonnel to raise their standards of living, and thereby exter- 
the louse and the diseases he carries. 


FOR A CHILDREN’S CODE 


HE desirability of overhauling the laws of New York 
state relating to children, a proposal that is embodied 
n a bill recently introduced into the state legislature, 
sted by many defects in the present statutes. As a whole, 
statutes are merely patches upon other laws; they have 
gassed at different times, without relation to unity of 
se or adequate care; they are indefinite and contradictory. 
sample, the only definition of a disorderly child is to be 
in the charities law, the only definition of a truant 
is to be found in the criminal code, the only place where 
re of consent is defined is in a section of the Domestic 
ons Law dealing with the annulment of marriage. Alto- 
, sections relating to child care are to be found in 
en or twenty statutes. In studying the single point of 
re and support of a child by the parent, it is necessary 
isult five laws: the criminal code, the penal law, the 
tion law, the poor law and the domestic relations law. 
is almost no definition of terms and therefore the inter- 
ion of laws by the various magistrates greatly lacks 
‘mity. 
e state departments have united to seek the appointment 
hildren’s code commission to make a thorough study of 
iz laws and to recommend remedial legislation for bring- 
‘der out of the chaos. Senator Charles W. Walton, of 
ton, and Assemblyman Marguerite L. Smith, of New 
city, have introduced the bill establishing such a commis- 
It would be composed of two senators, three assembly- 
five persons representing the state departments and five 
is to be appointed by the governor. Similar studies by 
en’s code commissions have already been made in Ohio, 
uri, Minnesota, Delaware, Oregon, Michigan and Wis- 
, and commissions are now at work in Connecticut, 
Carolina, Indiana, Nebraska, New Hampshire and 
ana. 


HEALTH CENTERS 


HEALTH Center will be opened July 1 in a selected 
district of New Haven, Connecticut, under the com- 
bined leadership and financial support of the four chief 

_ agencies of the city—the Municipal Department of 

h, the Visiting Nurse Association, the New Haven Chap- 
the American Red Cross, and the New Haven Medical 

lation. 

e Health Center will aim to build up the health as well 
detect the physical defects of the 20,000 inhabitants of 
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HUNTING THE PROFITEER 


the district, who are largely of Italian stock. Free medical 
examinations, nursing care in the home, and intensive educa- 
tional work will constitute the main lines of activity. Medical 
treatment will not be given at the center, but individuals will 
be referred to the abundant medical facilities of the city. Pro- 
fessor C. E. A. Winslow is chairman of the board of control 
and Philip S. Platt is director of the center. 

The health center movement is also making headway in 
New York state where the Sage-Machold bill, formulated 
by ‘the State Department of Health, is now pending in the 
legislature. It provides for the establishment of health centers 
in towns, villages and industrial districts, to make available 
throughout the state laboratory facilities, clinics and special- 
ists in attendance, public health nurses and requisites for 
diagnosis including opportunity for observation in hospitals. 
In backing this bill the State Charities Aid Association points 
out that such legislation would be a logical development of 
the establishment of tuberculosis clinics, child welfare stations, 
etc., and would tend to standardize and coordinate, as well 
as supplement, all such activities. 


“FISK PHILOSOPHY” 


HE South, according to a recent statement of Fayette 
Avery McKenzie, president of Fisk University, has be- 
come converted to Negro education. He says: 


‘The question today is no longer, “Shall we or shall we not have 
Negro colleges?” but has become, “Shall or shall not the Negro 
college be efficient? ” 
_ The change has come in very recent years, President Me- 
Kenzie says, “really the last few months. The change is 
so rapid we can scarcely believe our eyes.” He does not offer 
a direct explanation. But it is not difficult to find it in the 
awakened realization of the southern business man—as rep- 
resented, for instance, by the Commercial Club of Nashville 
—that a large, uneducated Negro population without trained 
and efficient leadership is a danger rather than an asset to 

the prosperity of the South. 
So much in introduction to an anteresting statement of the 
ate \ 


! 
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“ Fisk philosophy ”—which, with slight variations, no doubt 
is also that of other educational institutions for the Negro— 
given by President McKenzie in explanation of its objects. 
oe the sake of clearness we arrange them here in diagramatic 
orm: 


Objectives: 


REALSS 

. Health of Race 
Athletics 
Morale 


ORGANIZED LIFE 
Morel Training. 
Reetrictions 
Public Approval 


THOROUGHNESS 
Simplicity 
Genuineness 
Praparation 
Fraternitios \ 


The emphasis is on character. 


“AMERICAN VIEWS” 


CITY ordinance was passed in Passaic, New Jersey, 
A on April 6 requiring every group which desires to hold 
a “street parade, procession, street assembly or public 
meeting ” te procure in advance a permit from the director of 
public safety, who shall issue such a permit “ after being satis- 
fied that said meeting shall not be detrimental to the public 
welfare.” It is patterned after a similar law of Duquesne, 
Pennsylvania, the town in the heart of the steel district which 
during the steel strike was perhaps more successfully “closed” to 
the workers than any other. According to the Amalgamated 
Textile Workers of America the ordinance of Passaic is di- 
rected specifically at their organization. 

In urging the passage of the law, Commissioner of Public 
Safety Abram Preiskel is quoted in the Passaic Daily News of 
April 3 as saying: 

This ordinance has been merely introduced to give the police 
power to check up organizations that are not in harmony with the 
principles of this government, and who are preaching its overthrow. 
It will not be used to interfere with any religious, educational, 
patriotic, fraternal or any other law abiding body. Should 
the time come when it is found there is no longer need of the 
ordinance, and that the organizations against whom it is directed 
conform with American views, I will take the necessary steps to 
have the ordinance removed from our law. 

A legal test of the ordinance is planned by the Amalgamated 
Textile Workers of America, in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union. 


THE LUDLOW CLAIMS 


HE Italian government filed claims amounting to some 

$50,000 against the United States because of the 

loss of Italian life and property at Ludlow, Colorado, 
on April 20, 1914. “The claims arose from the burning of 
the tent village at Ludlow as an incident of the coal strike 
of 1913 and 1914. Men and children were killed and the 
belongings of many strikers were destroyed. In due course 
of time the matter reached the state government of Colorado 
and a legislative committee was appointed to investigate the 
matter. In a report made to Governor Oliver H. Shoup, 
the committee has refused to allow the claim of the Italian 
government because of its opinion that the battle was pre- 
cipitated by the strikers from the Ludlow colony. 

The committee found, it said, “ that Guiseppe Petrucci, Lu- 
cia Petrucci and Frank Petrucci, three minor children, lost 
their lives as a result of the battle of Ludlow. But the facts are 
the mother of these children put them in a pit under one of 
the tents and sometime during the day she with her children 
entered another pit in which the three children were suffo- 
cated. Suffocation was doubtless due to the burning of the 
tent during the fire of the tent colony which occurred shortly 
after 6 o'clock in the evening.” The committee, however, 
found relief in “ the opinion that every member of the colony 
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‘which, according also to such independent witnesses as Ar 


had ample opportunity to leave, had they so desired, any y 
before its destruction.” Moreover, it continued: 
It is true that children of tender years lost their lives, but ¢ 
children were wards of parents who elected to oppose the goy 
ment and who were kept by them in the armed camp. While gq 
children, themselves, were doubtless innocent, yet the loss of | 
lives was the unavoidable result of the general encounter bet 
the armed inhabitants of the tent colony and constituted autha 
of the state. ... i) 
This committee believes that to encourage, by remuneration) 
citizen of any country to take up arms against the state or to 
those who lost because they took up arms against constituted a 
ity, would be to strike at the very foundation of our governmer 
to undermine both the state and federal constitutions. 
In appraising this conclusion it is interesting to recal 
of the earlier statements of the committee. Thus desery 
the progress of the strike it was said that 


After calling out its members the United Mine Workes 
America provided shelter for its members and their familil 
localities near the mines. These shelters almost universally tow 
form of tent colonies. ‘These colonies were usually erected on } 
ground and were placed in a position to command the usuz 
proaches to the various mines. 

The children who were killed were in the only homes 
parents possessed since they had been compelled to leav 
houses they had rented from the mining corporations pri: 


the strike. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS FOR THE BLI 


HE British House of Commons last month passe 
most without opposition a bill drafted by the L 
Party and introduced by Ben Tillett to provide fo: 
establishment and equipment of technical schools for the t 
ing of blind persons and for their maintenance during trai 
Sir Frederick Banbury, who has a fine nose for “ social’ 
in every extension of public activity, was practically the: 
opponent in the debate on the second reading. ‘There 
some 30,000 blind persons in the British Isles, many of 
very inadequately cared for. The government will, it i 
pected, go the Labor Party one better by proposing an ara 
ment of the old age pensions act to make blind people eli 
at the age of fifty. 


THE DANISH CRISIS 
Bevees 1 the political issue of the general strike ‘ 


cluded last week in Denmark is an economic co 

which keeps the social peace of the country charged 
dynamite after the immediate dispute is compromised. 
recently, the employers’ organizations and the trade us 
arrived at an agreement that further wage demands shou: 
postponed for one year during which certain adjustments 
to be made to equalize wages as between different trades 
bonus payments were to be made to meet any further ri’ 
the cost of living. Owing, in part to the exchange situa 
in part to the decreased buying power of other Euros 
countries, and in part to the fact that Danish wages, espec' 
for unskilled labor, had during the war been brought 
level higher than that of neighboring countries, inclui 
Great Britain, employers had found themselves more : 
more unable to meet new demands. They contended 
since the beginning of the war wages had risen by ne 
250 per cent and the cost of living by only about roa 
cent. Labor, on the other hand, produced figures shov 
a much smaller discrepancy. Seeing opportunities for fom 
trade, the employing groups—and commercial and agr 
tural groups likewise—chafed not only under the existing 
time restrictions but also under new ones imposed by ré 
legislation providing for the control of profits and parti 
tion of employes in management. Labor, on the other hl 
had fared comparatively well under the war-time regula 


t 


can consuls, had relieved unemployment and secured a! 
distribution of food and fuel, and was unwilling to give 1 
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Thus the conflict between nationalist and internationalist 
ciples which, owing to the postponement of the Slesvig 
scite, had time to ripen into passionate antagonism, has 
arallel of economic conflict. The compromise which ended 
reneral strike on April 5—except for continuation by some 
oncilable groups of the extreme left—was through the 
intment of a new government, apparently consisting for 
nost part of heads of government departments irrespective 
olitics, to hold office until after the passage of a new elec- 
| law and new elections under its provisions by which the 
parties of the left expect to get back into office. Thus 
matter now stands. 


A SIGNIFICANT LABOR TRIAL 


“HE principle of trade unionism itself seems to be on 
trial at Rochester. ‘There the Michaels-Sterns com- 
pany is suing the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 

rica for $100,000 damages alleged to have been suffered 

1e course of a strike begun on July 25, 1919. ‘The strike 

by-product of the organization of the clothing markets 
hicago, Rochester, New York and Baltimore last summer 
he employers and by the union. In the four cities joint 
tnment for the industry was set up. Through this agency 
tions which arise are settled by a board made up of equal 
bers of representatives of employes and employers. 
he Michaels-Stern company refused to enter this arrange- 
t with other clothing manufacturers of Rochester and the 
was started. A curious episode was the organization 
he workers of the company by a rival union, the United 
ment Workers. ‘This union had in the time before the 
ulgamated Clothing Workers of America was built up 
_the leading representative of clothing workers, but for 
2 years it has been overshadowed. Singularly enough the 
haels-Stern company had opposed the United Garment 
rkers before it had trouble with the new union. Now 
mas I. Richert, president of the old union, is allied with 
company in fighting Sidney Hillman, leader of the new 
le 
he nature of the questions in issue—whether unionism 
f serves social welfare, whether such joint arrangements 
1e majority of the clothing manufacturers have made with 
man’s organization for the government of the industry 
id be encouraged, whether organization of workers should 
ostered or opposed on broad considerations of public policy 
ve the hearing its peculiar significance. A large array of 
sel is embattled. Heading the battery for the Amalga- 
ed Clothing Workers is Prof. Felix Frankfurter, of Har- 
| University. The trial attorney is Emory R. Buckner, 
tner of Elihu Root. Mr. Frankfurter argued the case 
the Oregon shorter working day when Justice Brandeis 
to relinquish it by reason of his appointment to the 
reme Court. 


MERICAN SETTLEMENTS OVERSEAS 


LITTLE gathering at the Survey office recently 
brought together the heads of some of our best known 
American social settlements and two women who, after 
ng carried the American settlement idea overseas, have 
e back to the United States for a brief visit to claim the 
and encouragement from home which they believe their 
rts merit. One of them came from Tokyo, the other from 
Ss. 
aroline Macdonald, after years of indefatigable neigh- 
ood work, conducted from her own home in Tokyo, is 
ing enough support to enable her to open a fully equipped 
ement in Asakusa, the most congested ward in the heart 
ne of the largest centers of population in the world. Her 
y of single-handed work, first in prisons and through her 
rest in discharged prisoners later in the most neglected 
hborhoods of the great city, recalled stories of pioneer 
il work in New York, London or Glasgow before a start 
‘made in organized philanthropy. The east side of Tokyo 
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“ CAUSE AND EFFECT” 
The industrial council and the industrial wheel 


is a physical and moral quagmire. Modern industry in and 
around the capital has produced a slum that spreads its filth, 
vice and suffering over six of the fifteen wards of the city. 
Miss Macdonald said: 


The Japanese, trained in the paternalism of the feudal system, do 
not yet adequately sense the needs of the new poor of the great cities, 
nor are they trained to remedy social evils. ‘The social conscience 
has not kept pace with material expansion. The many students of 
secial, industrial and economic problems lack the practical pioneer 
spirit for such a task, they lack experience, they lack the organization 
and the funds. 

In such an environment, the warm-hearted and, practical 
effort of an American woman has created what a friend of 
Miss Macdonald described as “a social and moral lighthouse 
in the darkest spot of Japan.” But so far her vision of a 
community center in the midst of this vast population of un- 
skilled laborers and near to the notorious Yoshiwara, the 
largest licensed prostitute quarter in the empire, has not mate- 
rialized—partly because American social effort in Japan is 
nearly all carried on by religious organizations and Miss Mac- 
donald, though herself a devoted Christian missionary, pre- 
fers to carry on her work without any binding ties, and partly 
because settlement work, because of its novelty, is as yet little 
understood among the public-spirited Japanese of means and 
must be demonstrated for a number of years before they will 
see the value of it. A group of prominent Japanese business 
and professional men who have confidence in Miss Macdon- 
ald’s leadership, have underwritten the enterprise with a 
pledge of about $75,000, but the capital expenditure for land, 
buildings and equipment will be nearer $300,000. Miss Mac- 
donald’s plan is warmly endorsed by Prof. William Adams 
Brown, of Union Theological Seminary, who is convinced 
both of the need for it and of Miss Macdonald’s ability to 
carry it out, and by J. Merle Davis, secretary of the cen- 
tral branch of the Y. M. C. A. in Tokyo, who is at present 
in the United States, and is doing what he can to help Miss 
Macdonald realize her ideas. ‘he leading criminal lawyer 
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of Japan wrote to Miss Macdonald just before she left the 
country. 

The psychological moment has come to do a conspicuous piece of 
social service work in Tokyo. Many Japanese are talking about 
the need of coping with our social problems in some practical way, 
but they have had no experience and do not know how to begin. 
You can render a great service by pioneering in this new type of 
work and by training Japanese to take part in it. : 

I am one of a committee appointed by the Department of Justice 
to draw up plans for juvenile courts, and we shall probably get 
them started within a year or two. But even if we get them going 
we shall not be able to do much for the children unless we have by 
that time such work begun as you suggest. 


TRANSPLANTING OUR WAYS 
RANCES STERN, who came from Paris (in one of the 


few surviving Red Cross uniforms), had the advantage 

of being able to speak of past accomplishments in the 
field of foreign settlement work as well as of plans for the 
future. Her work started when the American Red Cross in 
France recognized that civilian work for the mothers, wives 
and children of French soldiers was about as important as work 
in the devastated regions, were the morale of the people to be 
maintained. Every available French doctor and nurse was car- 
ing for the wounded. Soon in the most densely populated 
arrandissement of Paris the Children’s Bureau, under Dr. Wil- 
liam Lucas, was conducting children’s welfare stations and the 
Rockefeller Foundation tuberculosis clinics. It was natural 
that these and other activities for civilians should become 
centralized to some extent, and that new services as they 
arose should be incorporated with those that had already won 
recognition in the neighborhood. ‘Thus, almost before know- 
ing that it had happened, the American Red Cross found it- 
self running a regular American social settlement with activi- 
ties not unlike those of many neighborhood houses at home 
during the time of the war. French nurses and French social 
workers flocked to see how their American colleagues man- 
aged and noted their methods, first with surprise, then with 
ever growing approval. When the armistice came, a food 
clinic was in full swing; regular home visiting had become 
part of the daily routine. Classes were held for expectant 
and for actual mothers, a kindergarten and country work for 
children, classes in hygiene, singing, sewing, cooking, had 
sprung up. In short, the experience of growing activities was 
much the same as in an American environment. After provi- 
sion was made for organized play for boys and girls of school 
age, a demand for clubs for young men and young women 
had to be satisfied, and_ later for concerts and moving pic- 
tures to provide wholesome family recreation. What im- 
pressed the French was the association of so many activities 
in one general plan and in such a way that they were comple- 
mentary. As one girl said: The work is different from any 
other “ because here everything is stitched together;” or, as 
others have expressed it: 

Meédico-social, au sens Américain, ne veut pas dire purement 
médical ov purement social, mais une forme nouvelle d’action ou le 
but est social, la partie médicale étant un moyen. 

In April, 1919, the American Red Cross withdrew its civil- 
ian activities but continued salaries for a few months in the 
expectation that a French organization would take hold of 
the work and continue it. Such an organization was formed, 
and Mme. Poincaré, wife of the President of France, be- 
came honorary president of the Comité pour l’Enfance et La 
Famille par l’Aide Sociale. It was agreed that the personnel 
should gradually become French but that the director should 
be an American woman, so that French workers might grad- 
ually be trained to carry on the work along American lines. For 
some time Dr. Thomas Cooley of Detroit and some of his 
friends paid part of the cost. 

While Miss Stern felt sure of continued and growing in- 
terest on the part of her French associates—in spite of re- 
ported luke-warmness to American social work elsewhere in 
France—she did not consider it either feasible or just that the 
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whole financial burden should be thrown upon the Fre: 
who are interested in the continuation of this work and w 
in this extremely difficult time, have many other burdeng 
carry. ‘The settlement, which she desires to see financi’ 
assured for at least another year or two before she withdr: 
from it to take up work in the United States, is more | 
tinctly an American than a French enterprise. For insta: 
the food charts of the New York Association for Impro 
the Condition of the Poor, and of the federal Departmen 
Agriculture, the literature of the one-time United States 
Administration and of the Public Health Service, form 
basis for the educational activities. American method; 
school feeding for under-nourished children have been ir 
duced. American school and home nursing practices are | 
lowed. American organized play is taught as a special 
field of social service. Simple and inexpensive Amer: 
menus and methods of food preparation have been introdw 


Miss Stern does not minimize the temperamental differe 
between French and Americans and does not believe - 
American methods can supplant French ones. But the p 
about the Paris settlement is that it is a center from w 
knowledge is spread of fields of social service with which 
native workers are less familiar or where they acknowl 
the superiority of American methods and are glad to | 
from them—always, of course, with the possibility of imp 
ing on them or of adapting them to different conditicns. 


Both Miss Stern and Miss Macdonald, apart from t 
appeal for financial support, asked for the moral suppor 
close connection with settlement work and workers in Ar 
ica. The National Federation of Settlements at 
convention in Philadelphia, last year, empowered 
executive to take steps towards an international drawing 
gether and organization of settlement workers. As presi 
of the association, John L. Elliott, therefore, was able to : 
the two visitors that, so far as closer communication and‘ 
change of experiences—perhaps even more direct servi 
such as interchange of workers—was concerned, their ¥ 
had already been anticipated, and that everything pos: 
would be done to help them in their effort to extend the 
tlement idea abroad. 


AN APPEAL FROM FRANCE 
M ‘ten: BASSOT, of Levallois-Perret, the French | 


tlement headworker whose work has been descr 

by Dr. Esther Lovejoy in The House of the G 
Neighbor, after a recent visit to the United States also c 
to her American colleagues, and to other Americans intere: 
in neighborhood work, with an appeal for help. In a le 
dated February 11 she says: 


As soon as I arrived at Levallois, I was informed of a di 
problem that we have to face presently. This attractive, though’ 
small house, where for years we have been doing social work, | 
House of the Good Neighbor, as Dr. Lovejoy calls it, is going t 
sold, with the surrounding houses, factory, gardens, an entire b 
It is one of the last parcels of Levallois not yet transformed | 
industrial works, and it happens that all the buildings on it 
be used at the end of the leases for a progressive enlargemen| 
our social work. The price is one hundred thousand dollars,/ 
about 10,000 meters of ground including 2,000 meters of build 
which makes it a good bargain. 

This purchase would make it possible at least to give in Fra 
demonstration of those admirable settlements which America 
sesses, and the training which would be given to the students 01 
Social College would make our ideas and spirit spread throu 
the country. (Already we have had more than 200 students.) 

Before making a new appeal to my countrypeople, so much t 
by the war, I am speaking.to my American friends. Will you | 
me either by gift or by a loan with a mortgage guarantee? 
value of American money is actually trebled in France. 


This letter is accompanied by a detailed description of 
property. If the concern for the welfare of France so voc 
ously expressed on American platforms during the war 
merely motivated by a selfish desire to strengthen her m 
during the common war on Germany, we shall not heed j 
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he Colyer Trial Opens 


WENTY-FIVE petitioners for writs of habeas cor- 
pus are being heard this week by Judge George W. 
Anderson in the United States District Court, sit- 
ting in Boston. The hearing is one involving the 
le course of the Federal Government in the last six months 
aiding and deporting Communist groups in this country. 
inst the persistent exceptions taken by the district attorney, 
Goldberg, Judge Anderson insists first upon making a 
rd, fearlessly and completely, of the governmental practises 
pprehending radicals and of the essential character of their 
calism. “This is an important case’”—I quote Judge Ander- 
“a test case. Some six hundred people have been arrested: 
‘hundred of them are detained for a length of time which 
ld be considered serious punishment for petty larceny, 
against some warrants of banishment have been issued. 
3 a case affecting thousands of people. It is not a waste 
ime to make here an adequate record upon the supposition 
‘some court, some time, may settle these issues consistently 
1 the Constitution and laws of the United States, and, I 
2, consistently with the principles of human liberty on 
ch this country is supposed to be founded.” 
n important case. This group of radicals here petitioning 
habeas corpus, originally of eighteen, now increased, by 
issuance of further deportation warrants, to twenty-five, 
been residing on Deer Island (the Ellis Island of Boston 
bor) since the nation-wide raids of January 2—all that is, 
1 the exception of those who have found bail. Most of 
n have not, for the government chose to set high figures. 
000 is not always available even in hyper-respectable 
les. It is no more so to an alleged “‘ red.” Judge Ander- 
s determination to make “an adequate record ”’ turns the 
from a hearing of the petitioners to a trial of the official 
tise and policy which last January thrilled the country 
1 its panic of Bolshevism. It would seem that Judge An- 
on is one who believes a nation-wide witch hunt more dis- 
ous for the nation than for the witches. However the 
-may result, a record is being made of the manner of 
st and of the nature of offense. This is the first aspect. 
. significant case. It abandons deportation drama and free 
ch oratory for direct and simple legality. Counsel for the 
tioners argues, first, ‘‘ that these raids were conceived in 
eria and consummated in illegality’; second, “ that the 
sion made by the secretary of labor upon the Communist 
ty is reviewable by the court.”’ Or, in words less technical, 
the arrests were made without due process of law, and 
-an alien may not be deportable upon the bare ground of 
membership in the Communist Party, that, indeed, the 
nmunist Party may not, itself, come within the class of 
nizations with which it is criminal to affiliate. An inter- 
1g case, because, whatever may have been written in maga- 
Ss or reported for the press on our anti-radical campaign, 
true facts of ‘‘ government by awe” (see William Hard) 
> become part of the record and precedent of a federal 
aes 
ven before the case had opened, the district attorney’s 
€ presented word from Washington requesting delay in 
hearing until Mr. A. Mitchell Palmer, elsewhere occupied, 
ht supervise in person. At which time, it might be noted, 
ge Anderson would have been unable to officiate. The 
opened, however, according to schedule. The early wit- 
es were all officials connected with raids or hearings. Mr. 
lher, of the Department of Justice (local chieftain for this 
rict), refused to state the number of agents employed by 
Department for the execution of the raids. It was against 
Department’s policy to make public its secrets, but not 
inst Judge Anderson’s, and wrath descended upon the 
ress’ head. 


Vas ever case in this manner conducted? Judge Anderson 
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is himself the case. You will remember him as doubting the 
menace of revolution three months ago. Today, handling the 
very firebrands of the promised revolution, his presence is cor- 
rectly and impressively informal, his attitude alertly human. 
Always to the end of securing his record he hears evidence 
lavishly, adding questions of his own. As he rocks back and 
forth in his desk chair, he will often take the tedious process 
of examination even out of the hands of the attorneys petttion- 
ing, driving on toward a full version of what actually hap- 
pened. He plays a chief part, too, in running comment— 
thinking aloud, as he calls it, when he says: 

The government’s contention in this case is that advocacy of the 
general strike is advocacy of the overthrow of the government by 
force. If Congress passed a law condemning aliens who may advo- 
cate a general strike, why hasn’t it made it a crime for citizens to 
use the weapon? All anti-strike legislation has been thrown out of 


the house. There isn’t a scintilla of law by Congress condemning 
the use of the strike as an economic weapon. 


And, again: 


There is clearly ground to argue, from the evidence here, that 
these people could never have received a fair trial in the tribunal 
constituted by law. I don’t say that it is so, but there is room for 
argument. The question is whether the Bureau of Immigration has 
disqualified itself for meting out justice. That is my tentative view. 


The trial regularly figures in the press as “‘ The Colyer 
Case” because Mr. and Mrs. Colyer of Wellesley represent 
the second element in the argument as forecast in the peti- 
tioners’ introduction. That is the issue of “deportability ”— 
that the decision of the secretary of labor upon the Communist 
Party is reviewable by the court. Mr. and Mrs. Colyer are 
an English couple who came here during the war and took 
up their residence in Wellesley and their connection with the 
Left Wing Socialists as their share in American affairs. They . 
are self confessed Communists, there was no irregularity in 
their arrest or in their hearings; bail has been set for them at 
$10,000 each; they have been conspicuous since the first day of 
their imprisonment. 

In the courtroom, Mr. Colyer, a sort of pocket edition 
minor prophet of a man, in a vivid scarlet tie, his wife sitting 
beside him, represent definite redness quite as specifically as 
Mr. Colyer’s taste in neckwear. It is perhaps fortunate for 
the legal seriousness of the case—for theirs is really the test 
case of the whole affair—that they do not cut a more sympa- 
thetically heroic figure. 

In their favor be it said, however, that Judge Anderson 
has generally expressed himself on Communism. He finds 
Communists to be chiefly people who want to work after 
their own fashion and, in that, not very different from the 
rest of the world. Again Secretary Wilson’s sweeping ruling 
he has, however, declared himself in part: 


I don’t think it follows that every person of less education (than 
the Colyers) and of less intelligence and less knowledge of English 
who floated into this maelstrom should be held responsible. It is a 
very harsh doctrine that he should be made to suffer for what he 
may not have understood. 


Mr. Goldberg, the district attorney, protests the petitions 
sportingly. Mr. Katzeff, the attorney retained by the Work- 
ers’ Defense Union on behalf of the petitioners, is alive, foreign 
and clever. It is fascinating to watch the attention with which 
he follows the interpreter in the translation of an alien wit- 
ness’ testimony. The associate counsel of Mr. Katzeff, Law- 
rence Brooks, Prof. Zachariah Chaffee and Felix Frankfurter, 
is able and decisive. Professor Chaffee sees resemblance be- 
tween the present interpretation of our deportation law and 
Bismark’s law which made Socialism a crime. Mr. Sullivan, 
of the Immigration Bureau, feigns slumber at the slightest 
mention of mistreatment under his Deer Island administration. 
The Russians pick up their ears for every witness who speaks 
their tongue. Mr. Colyer’s necktie glows through the drab 
court-room atmosphere. And above and dominating all, the 
liberal, wise, humorous and humane judge who believes “ it 
is no light thing to deprive men of their liberty.” 


Boston. SipNEY Howarp. 
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To Presidential 
Candidates 


REEDOM to have ideas and to express them in speech 

or print is a treasured American tradition. Some of 

the appointed guardians of that freedom are just now 

proving false to their trust. Freedom of speech, of 
press, and of assembly is denied to those to whom we do not 
wish to be just, and the denial comes not from revolutionists 
but from frightened conservatives. 

The defense of these constitutional, time-honored rights 
thus falls upon those who are opprobriously called radicals. 
It seems at first to be a curious paradox. A conservative press, 
bench, bar, and pulpit hound the officials who are sworn to 
uphold the laws not to be too squeamish about the legality of 
their acts; and subservient officials not unwillingly invade the 


home, club the defenceless, use evidence obtained illegally, 


flout the spirit of the constitution and even the letter of the 
law. Judges, generals, prosecuting officials, editors, candidates 
for high office, university officials, constabulary and detectives, 
vie with one another in their incitement to revolutionary and 
lawless acts. Some openly lament that the fundamental laws 
put limits to their zeal and others constantly invent new de- 
vices for reaching the objects of their unrestrained and un- 
reasonable hatred. ‘The hysteria is passing, but the remorse 
appropriate to those who have been under its sway is not yet 
in evidence. 

There is really nothing new or remarkable about the phe- 
nomenon. ‘The protection of human rights never has fallen 
to those who are satisfied with things as they are. From the 
ranks of conservative editors, clergymen, lawyers and _busi- 
ness men, a voice is already raised now and then in protest, 
but the effectiveness of such protests is much diminished by 
fear of contamination with radicals or their sympathizers and 
apologists. Let us recognize frankly that half-hearted es- 
pousal of the bill of rights by those who, in this crisis, are 
afraid to touch hands with radicals, pacifists, and heretics, is 
no very safe reliance for law and order, for the freedom which 
is endangered. The rights of free speech, free press, and free 
assembly will be maintained in this hour of their peril, if at 
all, by those who have unpopular ideas to express which will 
not be denied utterance; ideas which to the mass of men are 
unwelcome because they are unfamiliar or because they are 
believed to be dangerous. They will be maintained not by 
those who have a purely academic interest in legality— 
although their cooperation may always be accepted for what 
it is worth—but primarily by those eccentric people who have 
a concrete interest in the chance to say or write something 
which they believe to be important. 

A few rare souls may be willing to fight on principle for 
the rights of a thinker whose thoughts are personally obnox- 
ious, but new and unpopular ideas are generally best served 
by those who have more than this Platonic affection for them. 
It has always been true that the brunt of the struggle for 
freedom at any given time must be borne by those who at 
that time are in danger of suppression. Not magnanimity, but 
the consciousness of rights denied and powers restrained, has 
ever been the motive of progress. 

Liberals who are now concerned that radicals shall not be 
silenced by unequal laws and arbitrary acts may honestly hope 
that they would be just as indignant if the privileges of the 
second-class mail rates were to be denied to the Providence 
Journal and the Saturday Evening Post, or if Archibald 
Stevenson were to be deported, or Speaker Sweet or Senator 
Sherman were to be disqualified. ‘They may think that a be- 
lief that the Pope should have temporal power in America, 
or that the United States should intervene in Mexico, or that 
free speech should be suppressed, is as much entitled to protec- 
tion—assuming no overt illegal act—as a belief in coopera- 
tive stores or collective bargaining or the Plumb plan. 

To be sure, this is the only common ground—that all ideas 
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are free and the right to express them entitled to impz 
respect. But it does not follow that as against particular: 
all are equally interested to maintain that right. At one 
one particular interest and at another time another wii 
most closely identified with the public interest, with upho 
the rules of the game, with the fundamental welfare of so 
It is in this sense that just now the real conservato 
the sound American tradition are the very radicals and 
aliens whom the real law-breakers are trying to outlaw. 
is they who are willing to go to the stake in defense o 
right of free speech, not because they are necessarily of 3 
heroic mould, but because they are in earnest and are in < 
sition. ‘The acid test of our law abidingness is in our © 
ment of the “ undesirable,” the Wobblie, the discontented 
The ideas which are seeking expression, however, are: 
merely ebullitions of unrest. ‘There are dynamic prop: 
which we must look squarely in the face. ‘There are evid 
of social break-down which we cannot afford to ignore. J 
are experiments to evaluate. ‘There are poems to be t 
lated into prose. There are sermons to be secularized. 
are familiar evolutionary concepts which are to be appliei 
industry and to government. ‘There is dead festering t: 
to be removed from the wounds of the body politic. 
The particular reason then why it is important to 
open and safe the channels of group thinking and of 
emotion is not merely that it is bad form and dangerous 
cedent to mine and choke them. At this very moment i 
are taking shape, in the minds of common men everyw 
which should freely be allowed to make their way, if they 
into laws and regulations. They will not be unchalle 
and they will not become dangerous if in free and open 
cussion they cannot be successfully defended. The poiri 
that many of them can be defended. They inspire fear 
because they are false, but because they are true. Their ck 
pions are pioneers, statesmen, sober builders, forerunner: 
a new and better social order. Old things will pass away ' 
the foolish scared people who are trying to hold on to t 
are not true conservatives at all, but blind and reckless r 
lutionists, instinctively ready to tip over the table when ° 
do not like the way the game is going, crying out for : 
laws—not to meet a need, but to prevent reformers from pe 
ing out a need and from talking about remedies. 
We need no new anti-strike laws or anti-sedition laws 
anti-alien laws. We need rather to repeal the exceptid 
laws enacted to meet war conditions and to restore the h 
of vigorous individual initiative. New methods in ind 
in agriculture, in transportation, are called for; but they 
not begin or end with suppression or coercion. The prov. 
of the nation may be on the whole enlarged, but it will nod 
in the direction of interference with the individual or w 
voluntary cooperative undertakings. Railways and mines * 
perhaps be nationalized; but if so, it will not be a one-si: 
nationalization which insures dividends to investors and © 
not insure either service to the public or income to workers 
A leading candidate for the Presidency has intimated 1 
this is “no time for new ideas.” So said the Romans : 
the Jews when Christianity was born. So said the Inquisii 
with Galileo before them. So thought George III when | 
ferson was at work on the draft of the immortal Declarati! 
So felt the slave holders and northern conservators when 
pestiferous abolitionists were struggling for the right to spr 
and write for the very sake of the ideas they wanted to expr 
New ideas always seem to indoor dull and prejudiced mi! 
like signs of disaster, and the traditional childish defense 
to shut the eyes, clap hands over the ears, and scream. 
manlier shepherds in the open fields, the birth of a new i 
would always most appropriately be heralded by the glad a 
of angels and the appearance of a new star in the frmame 
No attorney-general and no candidate, no political party 4 
no political power, can set bounds and seasons for the com: 
of new ideas. Now if ever since the first Adam, or at < 
rate since the new Adam, the world travails in the birth thr 
of new ideas. Let us have faith. Epwarp T. Devine 
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Immigrant Savings: 
By Paul M. Warburg 


FORMER VICE-GOVERNOR, FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


HE question of federal legislation to protect the 

savings of the immigrant has frequently been venti- 

lated. It could probably only be attempted with any 
| moderate degree of success by treating the handling 
amigrants’ deposits and kindred transactions as matters 
telated with interstate commerce. An approach on these 
is not free from objections. To begin with, a very large, 
t the largest, proportion of such business does not properly 
t least not necessarily, involve inter-state transactions. 
ar as it involves immigrants’ deposits, made and with- 
n in the same locality, it is clearly intra-state. It would 
ve a very strained construction of the law to hold that 
tances to Europe made from a state of the Union would 
itute an interstate transaction. An interstate transaction 
| be held to exist—only if to illustrate—a local banker 
ve state sent money to a banker in another state (con- 
bly New York) in order to have the remittance to 
pe made from there. But even then the question arises 
her banking transactions could be considered as consti- 
x “commerce.” 
any case, by establishing direct relations with the immi- 
s’ old home country, it would be easy for any bank or 
er to keep his transactions free from the character of in- 
ite business. Moreover, it would be difficult to secure 
uch legislation a favorable consideration on the part of 
ress. [he objection would at once be raised with great 
that this was clearly a matter of state regulation which 
d not be taken out of the hands of the states. 
ice their inception I have been closely affiliated with the 
ynal Child Labor Committee and the New York com- 
e. These committees were faced with a similar prob- 
that of trying to secure federal legislation for a matter 
is essentially an object of state supervision and control. 
at case, we found it the most practicable way of approach 
try on consistent campaigns in the various states of the 
nm and to organize ‘local committees for the purpose of 
oting state legislation for the regulation of child labor. 
formulated a model law and bent our efforts on having 
ation enacted in the various states on lines approaching 
deal as closely as possible. When in the leading states 
lad won over public opinion, we ventured to embark 
a campaign for the enactment of federal legislation. 
1 labor, as affecting interstate commerce, in my opinion, 
; a much stronger case for federal legislation than the 
ling of immigrants’ savings; but even in that case we 
encountered great difficulty in defending the constitu- 
lity of statutes after they had been enacted. Moreover, 
sreme Court decision has very clearly ruled out banking 
actions of this character from being considered as inter- 
commerce, and for all these reasons, I believe that it is 
able instead of attempting federal legislation rather to 
t efforts towards securing adequate and, if possible, uni- 
state legislation wherever immigrant savings exist in 
iently large amounts and where they are not yet sufhi- 
y protected. 
le circumstances that make such legislation highly de- 


bstance of an address delivered before a national conference on im- 
ae under the auspices of the Inter-Racial Council, New York, 


sirable are well known. I need not review the danger of the 
immigrant becoming a prey of so-called ‘“‘ private bankers,” 
some of whom are exploiters without conscience, free in 
many states to rob their victims without being subjected 
to any adequate banking supervision. In New York 
a law was enacted in 1910 and has since been perfected 
through several amendments. It seems to meet the require- 
ments completely. ‘The most essential point of the law is 
that anybody using the name “ private banker”? and accept- 
ing deposits below five hundred dollars and permitting inter- 
est thereon is subject to the control and regulation of the state 
Banking Department with respect to the conduct of his busi- 
ness, such as segregation of assets, regulation of investments, 
maintenance of certain prescribed reserves and giving of cer- 
tain sureties. 

It might be well worth while to develop a model law on 
similar lines, or to adopt the New York law as the standard, 
and to have such legislation enacted in the various states of 
the Union where adequate protection does not yet exist. It 
is hard to perceive how any strong opposition could be mustered 
against such an enterprise. Only the crooks indulging in these 
bad practices would have an interest in blocking such legisla- 
tion, and it is more than doubtful that they should be able 
to command a sufficient support successfully to oppose the eri- 
actment of such protective measures. 

While carrying on this campaign, I believe it ought to be 
impressed strongly upon those in charge of our national and 
state banking institutions that it is part of their duty, and 
incidentally good business, to provide facilities that will ade- 
quately meet the requirements of the immigrants. The war 
has brought about a great change in the distribution of wealth 
in the United States and, as a matter of fact, all over the 
world, and a modern deposit and investment business must 
seek the patronage not only of the large but also the smaller 
customers. ‘The future of the banks will, therefore, depend 
in an increasing measure on catering not only to individuals 
of importance but to the masses. The funds in the hands 
of the working classes amount to billions, and as increasing 
taxation decreases the importance of the one-time class of 
capitalists as the exclusive field to cultivate for the purpose 
of placing securities for investment, so the savings of the 
masses will become an element of growing importance in this 
regard if private enterprise is successfully to finance the future 
growth of our country. Banks in districts with a large for- 
eign population should, therefore, be encouraged to organize 
branches or departments in charge of men who speak the lan- 
guage of these foreign elements, who know their requirements, 
their hopes, ambitions, and cares. These departments should 
develop into centers where the immigrants could flock to get 
sympathy and honest advice rather than seek it from the crooks 
who under the guise of a fatherly care, commit cruel rob- 
bery on their helpless victims. There is sufficient evidence 
that where banks have adopted this policy their broad-minded- 
ness has been amply rewarded by material results. 

Proper state legislation would be a helpful factor in this 
development, because the more impossible it is for the crook 
to enrich himself by illegitimate means, the more practicable 
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is it for decent banks to carry on this business on a moderate 
but adequate basis of compensation. 

It is on these lines that we must seek to solve the problem 
of protecting the deposits of the immigrant; of securing for 
him honest service when he requires such facilities as trans- 
portation tickets, purchase or sale of foreign currencies, bills 
of exchange or securities, and finally when it comes to invest- 
ing his money in American securities or other property. 

It has been suggested that special legislation ought to be 
sought to protect the immigrant from fake advertisements. 
That is a question which does not only touch the immigrant 
but the whole of the United States. It opens the question 
of proper publicity for public offerings of all kinds of securi- 
ties. It is a much mooted question which, at present, is the 
subject of serious study and debate in the state of New York. 
My own belief is that state legislation in this regard will 
probably not cure the evil, but that if voluntary self-discipline 
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cannot combat it, federal legislation in this regard will have — 
to be the Wcn nae outcome. It is, however, a question which 
is country-wide and rather too large and too intricate a task — 
to be shortly disposed of, or to be taken up as a part of the 
immigrant problem. 

Not only unscrupulous private banking firms but also agents — 
of express companies or steamship lines—insufficiently super- 
vised by their head offices—often take undue advantage of © 


the immigrants in his foreign exchange and kindred transac- | 
If the foreign press carried information, easily intel- 


tions. 
ligible to even the simplest readers, as to the approximate rates 


of exchange ruling from time to time, transportation and other _ 
charges, and if it could be made to carry the name and ad- 


dress of some office that would give disinterested advice and 


direction, I am inclined to think that many acts of robbery © 


could be prevented. 


Boston and the “Movie” Censorship 
By Amy Woods 


MEMBER EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, STATE COMMITTEE ON MOTION PICTURES, MASSACHUSETTS 


HREE hundred forty-seven organizations in Mas- 

sachusetts are working for state supervision of mo- 

tion pictures. They, through their boards of direc- 

tors, or in general assembly, have considered the need 
and the remedy which is embodied in a bill that called for 
state control through a system of pre-viewing of every film 
before it is shown, and members of the House and Senate say 
they have never received so many letters in favor of a bill 
as in this instance. Certainly the two days crowded hearing 
in the large assembly hall bespoke a wide public interest and 
a rising vote on the first day showed proponents in the ma- 
jority three to one. 

These 347 organizations include 20 of state-wide interest 
besides local groups, ranging in size and variety from the 
Boston League of Women Voters and Chambers of Com- 
merce to little thread and needle clubs in small towns, and 
their interest has crystallized itself into the State Committee 
on Motion Pictures, which has for its purpose the perma- 
nent improvement of the standards of motion pictures and 
conditions under which they are presented in Massachusetts. 

The work of the committee started with no preconceived 
notions of what was needed, and after nine months of in- 
vestigation of films shown in Massachusetts and other states, 
study of various methods of control and conferences with rep- 
resentatives of the National Board of Review, the conclusion 
reached was that state control is the ‘most effective method 
yet found to prevent the showing of many of the objection- 
able features which are now being produced in photo plays. 

It was not, however, until after the committee had heard 
the objections of the commercial interests to any form of legal- 
ized control as presented by the secretary of the National 
Association of the Motion Picture Industry and others and 
it became certain that no form of agreement could be reached, 
that a bill was filed with the present legislature asking for 
pre-view of every film by the state before exhibition. In fact, 
the committee delayed filing the bill for three weeks in order 
that members of the industry might submit a counter plan 
which they believed would be more effective for the welfare 
of the state. Negotiations were broken off when the commit- 
tee received a letter from the representative of the National 
Association saying that they could see no reason why they 
should .offer such a proposition as they believe that the 
present laws in conjunction with the National Board of Re- 
view are the best that they could expect in Massachusetts. 


The bill was filed on January 12. 
the standards are low; 
necessary, and to effectively regulate motion pictures it is 
necessary to have an examination of every film before release. 
The issue is on method of regulation. 

That regulation and pre-view is necessary has been acknowl- 
edged by a large majority of the commercial film interests by 
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Both sides agree that 
to raise the standards regulation is — 
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their voluntary submission of their films to an unofficial board © 


of censors with the agreement to abide by its decisions. 
the standards are low was also publicly acknowledged by five 


That 


leading motion picture companies in a statement given to a 
Committee on Education of the United States House of Rep- 


resentatives, May, 1916, which said among other things: 


‘Unfortunately the vicious picture brings the largest return to the 
exhibitor and producer because it gets the money of the regular 
customers and the sensation seekers also. 
of vicious pictures is constantly increasing just because they are 
more profitable. If the industry is to endure, if decent people are 
to stay in the business, this cancer must be cut out. 


‘The National Association of the Motion Picture Industry, 


In fact the production © 


August 5, 1919, adopted resolutions recognizing the National — 


Board of Review as “ 
picture review of a democratic nature,” and resolved “ that 
each producer or distributor submitting its product to the Na- 


the one existing organization for motion ~ 


tional Board for review agrees to accept the decisions of the ~ 


National Board as representative of public opinion.” 
These resolutions were taken, according to the Annual Re- 
port of the Censorship Committee of the association, “ to 


combat the ever growing agitation for the censorship of — 


moving picture screens,’ and because “It is a question which 
should receive the closest attention of all interested to see 
this great and growing business reach the point where it will 
be classed as the first in all the industries of the world.” 

In some states, as in Massachusetts, the mayor or selectmen 
have the right to withdraw or withhold a license, but this is 
done only when the police authorities ask to see before it is 
presented a film which they have heard is not good, or 
when there is a public protest against a film after it has been 
shown. In some cities of Massachusetts volunteer commit- 
tees have been appointed to visit theatres and pass upon films. 

The difficulty is that most theatres change programs. twice 
a week, and some three times. ‘The exhibition‘ of films is so 
rapid and so constantly changing that it is impossible for vol- 


unteers to systematically see all the films presented at the first — 


i 
> CESARE Individuals cannot go around as spies and watch 


_ dogs. The film may have been advertised for two weeks and 
_ it is difficult to judge impartially and keep the good will of the 
: manager, and it is unjust to the manager who should have 
~ means of knowing whether the film will be acceptable to the 
_ authorities before he engages it. 

In this local censorship, the police, the volunteer committee 
and the public are relying on the National Board of Review. 
- But despite the fact that ‘‘99 per cent of the national output 
in motion picture photo plays of an entertainment character 
/ comes under the reviewing eye of the National Board,” accord- 
ing to Everett Dean Martin, chairman, and that “‘ No film can 
_ be shown commercially in Boston until it has passed the Na- 
tional Board,” according to the decision of John M. Casey, 
| licensing officer of Boston, during the week of February 8, 
1920, 23 theatres in Boston were visited by trained workers 
_ from social and civic organizations, and out of 73 films viewed 
19 were reported as showing indecent, immoral or obscene 
conditions. Eliminating 4 news weeklies, 1 educational film 
* and 1 reel of jokes from the Literary Digest, there remains 
- 28 per cent of the dramatic films such that, according to the 
investigators, they should not have been shown in some in- 
> stances at all, in others only after objectionable parts had been 
) deleted. None of these photo plays were allowed in Penn- 
sylvania under state censorship in the form in which they 
/ were shown in Boston. 
_ I venture to say that it would disgust any reader of the 
Survey to hear a description of these films, all of which 
should be deleted in part or rejected in entirety. One of 
‘them, for instance, shows a young girl who attempts to com- 
mit suicide in a Chinese dive in Paris, and is rescued by an 
_ old man who brings her to a house of ill fame, where she be- 
comes an inmate. She ruins an innocent American youth. 

His father sends a younger brother to rescue the young man. 
| The girl falls in love with the second son, but does not wish 
| him to sacrifice himself, and so in order to show just how bad 
~ she is, stages a performance of her life story. It turns out 
) that the young man’s father was the original betrayer of the 
)» girl. He had picked her up in a limousine and taken her to 
| his apartments, and after ruining her, shipped her out of the 
) country. The film ends by the girl committing suicide in 
{ order to save the man who loved her. 

_ This is but a sample of the films which continuously pass 
) the reviewing committee of the National Board of Review. 
| The National Board of Review is not a federal board as the 
- name might imply, but is a self-appointed group of New York 
4 citizens who censor nationally “at the express request of the 

manufacturers,’ according to Everett Dean Martin. It re- 
-ceives its support largely from film interests. Out of a budget 
of over $29,000, more than $28,000 was received from trade 
interests ‘‘either from actual film producers or from other 
interests in the motion picture field” (Report of National 
Board, 1916-1917). It also opposes any attempt for legal- 
ized censorship in any state where representative citizens who 
§ are not part of the public opinion which the National Board 
claims to represent, assert that a state has the right to decide 
for itself what films shall be seen. 

A report of a survey purporting to have been made by the 
National Board of Review through a questionnaire sent to 
the probation officers of the country was submitted at the hear- 
ing as conclusive proof that probation officers had rendered 
a “verdict’”’ that “ motion pictures are not directly responsi- 
ble to any appreciable extent, if at all for juvenile delin- 
» quency.” In order to verify this statement Herbert C. Par- 
sons, deputy commissioner of probation of Massachusetts, sent 
a letter to the 155 probation officers in the state. 

Of 127 who replied, only ‘a possible 6 were asked their 
opinion by the National Board of Review. Of these six, 
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1920 
three did not reply, and of the remaining three, two answered 
that pictures displayed without restriction are a menace. One 
officer alone expressed an opinion that the movies were not 
injurious. Mr. Parsons’ conclusions are that the opinion of 
the Massachusetts officers was not really sought by the Na- 
tional Board of Review, and that so far as any opinions were 
expressed they were either distorted or positively reversed in 
order to make out the “verdict of not guilty.” While the 
opinion of the Massachusetts officers was not asked in a letter 
from the commissioner, 56 declared themselves outright for 
state censorship; 5 expressed themselves as not favoring it; 
and 66 expressed no opinion, or stated that they preferred not 
to commit themselves. The testimony from these officers of 
individual cases forms sufficient proof of the human basis 
from which they drew their conclusions. 

Dr. Clifford Gray “Twombly says in The Churchman for 
January 24: 

A comparison of the work of the Pennsylvania State Board of 
Censors with that of the National Board of Review which does the 
censoring for the country at large, shows the true situation. In 
178 films examined not long ago the Pennsylvania Board made 2108 
eliminations of objectionable scenes of immorality and indecency and 
lust and crime of all kinds, while in the same 178 films the National 
Board made only 41 such eliminations. During the same period the 
Pennsylvania Board condemned in toto 41 films and refused to allow 
them to be shown at all in Pennsylvania, 16 of which films they 
had to examine in common with the National Board. In these 16 
films (which were condemned in toto by the Pennsylvania Board) 
the National Board in New York made only two minor eliminations. 
It is practically a whitewash of the whole output. 

Massachusetts has two statutes which the opposition claim 
are sufficient to remedy the condition. One provides that 

Whoever as owner, manager, director, agent or in any other ca- 
pacity prepares, advertises, gives, presents or participates in any 
lewd, obscene, indecent, immoral or impure show or entertainment, 
or in any show or entertainment suggestive of lewdness, obscenity, 
indecency, immorality or impurity, or in any show or entertainment 
manifestly tending to corrupt the morals of youth, shall be punished 
by imprisonment for not more than one year or by a fine of not 
more than five hundred dollars or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment. 

The plan which the industry in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Board of Review is trying to superimpose upon the rest 
of the country under the name of “the Boston Plan” is that 
the mayor or selectmen of each city and town shall license 
all films approved by the National Board of Review, without 
seeing them before exhibition. If a film is sufficiently disap- 
proved by the public to become a controversial matter, then, 
the mayor, the police commissioner and chief justice of the 
Municipal Court by a majority vote may revoke or suspend 
any such license at their pleasure, according to the above law. 

It is evident that many people of Massachusetts do not agree 
to this plan, and “ the ever-growing agitation for the censorship 
of moving picture screens” would indicate that citizens of 
other states do not either. 

The opposition claims that state censorship is unconstitu- 
tional, and is allied to censorship of the press, but the United 
States Supreme Court has held that the statutes creating 
censorship, both in Ohio and Kansas, are constitutional, they 
do not infringe upon the liberty of opinion, and the exhibition 
of motion pictures is not to be nor intended to be regarded as 
part of the press of the country as organs of public opinion. 

The Committee on Mercantile Affairs of the Massachusetts 
Legislature with a membership of 15, has reported a bill for 
state censorship with only 3 dissenting votes. It seems prob- 
able that their decision will be supported by the General Court. 


[W. S. McGuire, Jr., executive secretary, National Board of Review of Motion 
Pictures, will reply to this article in the Survey for April 24—HEDIToR.] 


Workers 


The Intellectuals in Relation to the British 
Movement Toward Workers’ Control 


by Brain 


By Arthur Gleason 


HE intellectuals in the British trade union move- 

ment are not numerous, but they are busy workers. 

So close is the harmony in which they and the in- 

dustrialists sing that it is difficult to tell which por- 
tion of a manifesto in time of crisis is written by an im- 
passioned labor leader locked in combat with the grim giants 
of capitalism, and which is the insidious philosophy of a cool 
young social scientist from the serene close of Oxford or Glas- 
gow. I have been moved by the pure proletarian accent of 
a broadside from a transport worker only to find that it had 
been germinated and polished off in the laboratory of a uni- 
versity thinker, I once asked a machinist shop steward whether 
his well-known idea of the state was the result of contact 
with a famous young university writer. ‘‘ I’m converting 
him,” he replied. And I asked the essayist how the matter 
stood. “Tm converting him,” he answered. That is how 
close it is. It is an interwoven movement. Both groups are 
enjoying the experience. The scholars revel in the tough- 
minded reality of being at last a part of something with mass 
‘and motion. And the workers are pleased to find themselves 
provided with a vocabulary and a philosophy. 

To take one group of intellectuals, the guildsmen, who have 
powerfully affected the thinking of trade union members: In 
the last five years, the guildsmen have done a service akin to 
that done by Blatchford for a former generation. They don’t 
write as simply or as vigorously as Blatchford did in Merrie 
England, but they, like him, are evangelists. “They have car- 
ried on excellent Salvation Army work in popularizing the 
idea of a British brand of syndicalism. ‘They have domesti- 
cated that immense dynamic. But for them, the Central 


Labor College, the Socialist Labor Party, the I. W. W..,: 


French ideas, the phrases of Tom Mann and the tracts of 
Daniel De Leon, would have perhaps been the only deposit 
of syndicalism and industrial unionism. ‘The result would 
have been a small minority of workers over-stimulated with 
a doctrine that omitted one-half the truth. But Orage, Cole, 
- Mellor, Hobson, Bechhofer, Reckitt, and a few others ren- 
dered the alien vocabulary into a British blend which is as 
pleasing to the palate as Lipton’s tea. 

This earnest, tiny group (a few hundred in all the king- 
dom) appear in various service uniforms and play many parts. 
As university graduates, they are at the heart of the University 
Socialist Federation. As Christians, they are Church Social- 
ists, sapping the established church. As guildsmen, they con- 
duct a league, honeycombing the trade unions. : As investiga- 
tors, they are the Labor Research Department, affiliated with 
important members of the trade union movement. As Fa- 
bians, they buffet Sidney Webb. As journalists, they have 
entry to powerful newspapers and weeklies. As writers, such 
books as An Introduction to Trade Unionism, Self-Govern- 
ment in Industry, The Payment of Wages, Trade Union- 
ism in the Railways, are in some instances irreplaceable be- 
cause of the careful collection of facts and the understanding 
of currents of tendency. But their great service has been 
that of agitators with a smashing generalization. Perhaps 
no group of young, ardent men with a message ever had a 
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Their influence on the industrial move- | 


more fortunate fate. 
ment has been widespread. It is visible in such programs as_ 
that of the miners’ bill for nationalization, the demands of 
the railwaymen, and the report of a committee of the Build-— 
ing Trades Parliament. ; 

Having done their job manfully, their function is ending. 
What is wanted now is no longer agitation, but education. — 
To illustrate: In the evidence of George Douglas Howard 
Cole, once the most indefatigable of the Guild Socialists, to 
the Coal Commission, May 2, 1919, he spoke of “The as-— 
piration on the part of a great proportion of the people in — 
industry, including many employers, managers and workers, — 
which is an inspiration to serve the public . . . That motive 
of public service . . . Discipline by an organization in which 
you are conscious of your own citizenship in the commu- 
nity ... Where the pit committee has taken other functions — 
[in addition to control over absenteeism] into its hands it — 
has for a time in certain districts been a very great success. I 
might mention certain Derbyshire collieries.” | 

Mr. Cole was then requested by Justice Sankey to return — 
to the commission with the names of those Derbyshire com- 
mittees, which had a share in direction and had been a “ very 
great success.” In May and again in June he was recalled 
but failed to supply the information asked, saying that he had 
relied on the Miners’ Federation to get it for him, without 
success, 

Justice Sankey said he did not understand. 
made some very definite statements about conversations you 
had with regard to these pit committees. I want you to tell me 
about that.” But “there lives no record of reply.” Said 
Justice Sankey: “ You are leaving it very late. I relied a 
great deal upon your promise to assist us. It leaves us in some 
dificulty. I am very anxious to hear about these committees 
which I regard as most important.” 

Mr. Cole’s inability to produce facts in substantiation of 
his statement on workers’ control, (his evidence on the Derby- 
shire pit committees), was clearly not only a disappointment 
to Justice Sankey, but forced him to turn to the public ad- 
ministrator solution of Lord Haldane, rather than to a formu- 
lation of workers’ control. Justice Sankey incorporated the 
suggestions of Lord Haldane because he was in easy mastery 
of his facts and because he dealt at length with the problem 
of motive in industry. Sankey was forced to reject the sug- 
gestions of the guild witness, because, promising facts, he gave 
none, and generalizing on “aspiration,” and “ inspiration,” 
he did not reveal knowledge of instincts in industry. It is 
conceivable that a well-grounded statement of workers’ con- 
trol might have won for the miners a recognition that will 
now be delayed through a transition period of several years. 

Justice Sankey had to consider these very questions in 
determining the constitution of the coal industry. And the 
evidence and the Sankey report show that Lord Haldane and 


Sidney Webb and the London School of Economics had at | 


least one sort of answer, which had a basis of facts in col- 
lected experience but that the Guild Socialists had failed 
to establish their case in the mind of the judge. 
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“You see, you — 
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_ mark when he talked with the miners. 
exactly what you mean by a voice in control.” 
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Mr. Lloyd George winged his arrows of doubt to the same 
He wanted to “ know 
Is it safety 


v3 the same thing as “ con- 


or commercial control? Is ‘‘ voice” 


trol”? 
Prof. Alfred Marshall says in Industry and Trade (page 
844) : 


Unless guild organization develops some notion, of which it at 
present seems to have made no forecast, it may probably drift into 
chaos, from which relief can be found only in military despotism. 
In this matter [discipline], as in some others, Mr. Cole seems to 
follow closely in the paths of St. Simon, Fourier, and other early 
Socialists of noble character and vivid poetic imagination. The last 
new version of the Golden Age is to bring out latent powers or 


_ goodness in human nature; the task of regulation is to be as simple. 
as it would be if all men were as unselfish and earnest as the writer 


himself—the vast difficulties of modern business organization are so 
completely left out of account as to imply that they have never been 
seriously studied. 


But Professor Marshall also states: 


The state can now look to the main body of workers as the source 


' | of much of that higher administrative work, which used to belong 
_ almost exclusively to the well-to-do. 


This change was emphasized 
by the Whitley report, and it will be promoted by joint industrial 


- councils, though their effort may not reach far towards a wide dis- 


semination of the supreme tasks of conceiving new ventures, weigh- 
ing their promises and their risks, and making a wise selection. 


It was not difficult to formulate the demands of the work- 


ers in former generations, because the instinctive reactions 
_ were simple to read. More money and less work—that was 
as easy to hit right as to know what a drowning man wants. 


But when we enter the region of progressive self-government, 


_ the devolution of power to associated groups, we pass over 
from the psychology of the servile, suffering, rebellious, but 
collectively unified consciousness of a mass to the various re- 


actions of those groups. We shall have “a revolt of the tech- 


 nician, the electrician, the chemist, the artist, the designer, the 
_ manager. 


We, too, want to have self-determination; we want 
to have control over our working life. The function of the 
draughtsman is to draw plans; he will draw plans as he likes, 
and will not be tyrannized over by the manual workers for 
whom he is drawing plans.” 


No bridge is being built between their Day of Judgment 


_—which some guildsmen say is to come within a year or two 


” 


“when the capitalistic system crumbles’—and the day of 
workers’ control. ‘The system of workers’ control presup- 
poses four things—that 
1. The workers wish control. 
The workers are capable of control. 
3. The technical, managerial and directive men will co- 
operate. 
The consumer will acquiesce. 

I ea that those four things are not obtainable within 
one or two years but are five to twenty-five years distant. I 
refer to the full program. ‘The first steps have been taken. 
Increasing control is demanded by the rank and file. But what 
the percentage of control will finally be, no one knows. 

The young intellectuals of Britain who show interest in 
labor are singularly unaware of the nature of this material 
under examination. ‘The great instinctive movement of the 
workers is pushing on. ‘Theirs not to reason why. But it 
is emphatically the business of students of the labor move- 
ment to use the apparatus and technique which have been laid 
down by men like Graham Wallas. They are telling the work- 
ers what the workers want, without themselves possessing an 
equipment in modern psychology. They write rationalistic 
paragraphs about “service”? and “motives” and ‘“‘ economic 
forces,’ without at all realizing that there are instincts in 
industry which break those Victorian Oxford ideas into fine 
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splinters. There is much patient work to be done in the psy- 
chology of the skilled worker, the unskilled, the casual, the 
technician, the manager, before they can be at all jammed 
into facilely devised categories and marshalled, like two sets 
of chessmen, into neat opposing forces, to be moved by the 
Capablanca of the intellectuals. 

One of the distinguished English economists, himself a 
guildsman, writes me: 

I have thought over your criticisms, and on the whole I agree with 
them as to the method, though I am not sure they very much affect 
the substance of the guildsmen’s conclusions. My only criticism on 
Graham Wallas’s work (which I admire) is that it is sometimes a 
rearrangement under new categories of matter which is already 
familiar, and which, when rearranged, does not suggest very differ- — 
ent conclusions. Granted that man is not “rational,” what is the 
practical application thereof? Presumably that he should be as ra- 
tional as he can. No doubt political terms are likely to be strained 
when transferred to the sphere of economics, e. g., “ self-govern- 

ment” in industry. But is it necessary to prove the psychological 
malaise which arises when men are unable to exercise any effective 
control over their social environment? Is it not legitimate to assume 
it, and to argue on that hypothesis? 

The only detailed full-length study of workers’ control in 
Britain has been made by an American, Carter Goodrich, 
under the title of The Frontier of Control. His book is in- 
dispensable for one who would know the area of control 
(much of it negative, the control of restrictions and veto and 
legislative minima) which has already been obtained by the 
workers, and the direction in which they are pushing their 
frontier into new territory. His sharp analysis breaks up 
“discipline and management” into their functional fact- 
content, and their psychological hinterland. Mr. Goodrich’s 
study is only a beginning, but it shows what is needed. 

The limitations of the group of guildsmen (with anes 
exceptions, including J. Paton and Frank Hodges) are in 
ignorance of the facts concerning workers’ control, and an un- 
awareness of the need for a psychological approach to the mate- 
rial under investigation. ‘Their brilliant and incomparable 
pioneering now needs to be supplemented by the massive and 
minute work of men like Sidney Webb, in one field, and of 
Graham Wallas and Harold Laski, Lord Haldane and Jus- 
tice Sankey in other fields. 


In dealing with a matter like workers’ control, or nationali- 
zation, or a forty-eight hour week, the British way is to let 
trouble heap up through several years, denying there is any 
trouble, till it bursts into a crisis. ‘Then a scratch committee 
of experts is appointed, who work at break-neck speed, pool 
their opinions and produce a report of recommendations on 
what to do to be saved. This is drafted as a parliamentary bill, 
and becomes an act, a law. By this good-natured optimistic 
postponing way of theirs, the British are able to enjoy life as a 
series of emergencies which sometimes approach disaster. But 
the actual legislation is often the result of long, stealthy, 
patient propaganda. Ideas blow up and down the countryside, 
like seeds on the wind, and at last find lodgment in the collec- 
tive mind. After many years they result in legislation. A law 
once passed cannot be killed. It takes root and becomes an 
institution, altering society. 

This is the British way to push on into the jungle without 
a map or a compass, but with an instinct for direction. They 
write good history of their journeying, a generation or a cen- 
tury later, but they keep no chronicle of the day as it falls. 
They chop away at the facts till vast heaps lie along their path. 
They attempt no collection, no classification, no analysis, no 
synthesis, till they near the end of what would have been an 
easier journey, if they had used a scientific imagination. But 
no one else had ever made the journey, nor perhaps would have 
made it but for the track they blasted. 


THE SOCIAL WORKSHOP 


——A Department of Practice 


INDUSTRY 


The Coal Strike Settlement 


INGE in a long time has any group of men responsible for 
dealing with a labor controversy talked more horse sense 
to their fellow countrymen than the Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission in the report which has just brought a settlement of 
the issues in the soft coal field. The constructive suggestions 
offered for the future reorganization of the coal industry go 
to the heart of the problem. Unless the fundamental evils 
pointed out are remedied there can be no permanent peace 
between operators and miners and there can be little economic 
health in the industry. 

The commission, or a majority, awarded an increase in 
wages to the miners of approximately 27 per cent. ‘This 
means a total increased wage cost of $200,000,000, as com- 
pared with the cost on October 31, 1919. Under the new 
rate, which became effective April 1, the tonnage workers will 
have received an average increase in wages since 1913 of 80 
per cent. This is a rough approximation of the advance in 
the cost of living. John P. White, the miners’ representa- 
tive on the commission, protested against this award. His 
argument was that the average wage obtained by miners in 
1913 was less than the cost of living at that time. Conse- 
quently an advance which paralleled the rise in commodity 
prices would still leave the miners on the under side of a 
proper income. 

The commission recognized the industrial conditions which 
gave rise to the miners’ demand for a six-hour day and a five- 
day week. It did not sanction this demand, but forceful argu- 
ments were made for the improvement of the conditions which 
had led men to seek such a radically shorter working period. 
In essence, as pointed out in the Survey of November 22, 
1919, this was the seasonal character of bituminous coal min- 
ing. Employment is irregular. On the average, for the 
past thirty years, it was reported, the number of possible work- 
ing days when the mines were not in operation was 93. In 
other words, more than one-fourth of the time the miners 
were without the possibility of work. The commission sug- 
gested a number of remedies through which evenness of pro- 
duction and distribution of coal throughout the year may be 
obtained. In particular the cooperation of railroads, public 
utilities and steel companies as consumers on one side, and of 
the operators, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the banks 
and the federal reserve system on the other side, was sought. 
As long as coal is produced intermittently the costs must be 
higher than they would be if employment was regular. From 
every point of view this is a serious waste. The miners, the 
operators, and the general public alike are its victims. The 
commission has detailed suggestions for remedies. These 
ought to be put into effect. The practice of so many com- 
panies of carrying enough men on their rolls to meet emer- 
gencies of the rush season, with the full knowledge that dur- 
ing much of the year a large number of these must be idle, 
is indefensible alike from economic and human points of view. 

The Bituminous Coal Commission threw needed light on 
other essential circumstances in the coal industry. Among 
other things it called attention to petty practices which have 
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Among these are the 
practice of certain operators in exacting discounts upon ad- 
vances of pay made between pay days and the taking of profit 
by certain operators on articles sold to the miners for use in 


survived from another industrial era. 


the industry. Such, for example, is the custom of making 
a profit on powder and on blacksmithing. 

From the public point of view a significant statement was 
made concerning the 14 per cent wage increase authorized by 
the fuel administrator, Harry A. Garfield. Although Dr. 
Garfield made this award on the assumption that the wage 
increase would not be passed on to the public the commis- 
sion found that in the neighborhood of 80 per cent of the 
total tonnage of coal moved since October 31 has been moved 
under contracts providing for automatic price increases equiva- 
lent to the increases resulting from changes in wage scales. 


The commission was of the opinion, however, that the allega- — 


tions of very high profits made concerning some of the coal 
companies were not substantiated. : 
On the whole the commission’s investigation lays the basis 
for an important readjustment of the coal industry. Until 
obvious evils are remedied the menace of instability and of 
excessive costs for this basic commodity must continue. 


Creative Workmanship 


eae results of making work interesting in a paper mill 
were described recently to the Industrial Group of the 
Ethical Culture Society in New York by an_ industrial 
engineer and a trade union leader. Robert B. Wolf, 
the engineer, told in emphatic terms about the increase 
in production. ‘When I took charge of the sulphite 
pulp mill of the Burgess Company at Berlin, New Hamp- 
shire,” he said, ‘the plant was putting out 42,000 tons per 
year of the poorest quality fiber produced on the Ameri- 
can continent, which was also the poorest in the world. It 
was so poor that our customers did not want their patrons to 
know that their paper contained Burgess pulp. At the end 
of six years, without adding one machine to the plant, the 
production was 111,000 tons of pulp yearly, and this pulp was 
of better quality than the best European importation, so good 
that our customers would advertise the fact that they were 
using Burgess pulp.” 

John P. Burke, president of the International Brotherhood 
of Pulp,.Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, told the workers’ 
side of the story. ‘‘ Four years ago I worked im the mill,” he 
said; “I know what it is to go through the same deadening 
motions hour after hour and day after day. When that work 


Was made interesting it was as much of a benefit to the’ 
workers as taking four hours off the workday. When Mr. 
Wolf explained to the local union what he proposed to do, | 


and when we were satisfied that he had no ulterior motives, 
we cooperated with him, because the labor movement believes 
in progress, not in stagnation.” Mr. Burke added, inciden- 
tally, in the course of his speech, “ We wish that all the men 
in the mills were as good union men as Bob Wolf.” 

Mr. Wolf’s vivid personality and engaging frankness of 
manner must have contributed not a little to the results he 


has achieved, it may be said in passing, but the methods he has | 
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developed, as he described them briefly, are well worth con- 
sideration. His first step was the working out of scientific 
standards for the tasks. To begin with, for example, there 
were nine men engaged in the important process of cooking 
the pulp. Each man cooked by his own rule-of-thumb method, 
and the result was nine different kinds of pulp, of varying 
There was on the staff of the plant a 
chemist, whose function was to make certain stereotyped tests. 
Mr. Wolf proceeded to make work interesting for the chem- 
ist by putting him at the job of improving the quality of the 
pulp. For a long time he studied the cooking process, and 
through the cooperation of the workmen who did the cooking 
he accumulated a large amount of technical data. At length, 
by the use of this data, and again with the help of the work- 
men, @ combination of variables, temperature, pressure, 
cooking-time, etc., was worked out which produced good 
pulp. A chart was plotted which showed graphically the 
different factors in the ‘“‘ ideal” cooking process. “The cookers 
readily grasped this chart, and they were then able to com- 
pare their own performance with the chart and gradually to 
make their efforts approximate the standard. To show how 
the chance to exercise intelligence added to the attractiveness 
of the work, Mr. Wolf told the story of a man who had been 
for a number of years a helper in filling the digesters. He 
should have been promoted to the cook’s position, but he took 
no interest in the cooking operation, and men were constantly 
promoted over his head. Soon after the new plan of work 
had been adopted, however, he came to Mr. Wolf and told 
him that he would like to learn to cook. He said he had not 
much education, but that his wife, who used to be a school 
teacher, had helped him figure the cooking charts, and that 
he felt pretty sure he could do the work. Mr. Wolf gave him 
a chance at the cooking, and while his foreman was skeptical 
at first, in a year and a half he became one of the best cooks. 
The sharing with the workmen of technical knowledge seems 
to be the part of Mr. Wolf’s system which distinguishes it 
sharply from the old “‘ efficiency” systems. In both cases sci- 
entific accuracy is substituted for rule-of-thumb methods, but 
the result in one case is to stamp out what little initiative ex- 
isted, and in the other to increase initiative. 

Progress records, either for individuals or groups, were 
worked out to affect almost every one of the twelve or thir- 
teen hundred men in the mill. It is interesting to know that 
this scheme was first hit upon by accident. Mr. Wolf planned 
a bonus system, and when this was turned down by the own- 
ers of the plant he conceived the idea of posting the records 
from which the bonuses would have been paid. As an im- 
‘provement on purely quantity records quality records were 
evolved, and it was found that certain hard feelings en- 
gendered by quantity competition disappeared and that a spirit 


of intelligent cooperation among the men took its place. To ™ 


improve their own work men made suggestions for improv- 
ing operating conditions, which eventually resulted in the re- 
designing of most of the apparatus. ‘Then one day a work- 
man said, “ We don’t know what things cost; if we knew we 
could save materials.” The result was that cost sheets, which 
had first been given only to heads of departments, were given 
to each foreman and through him to the men. Foremen got 
into the habit of figuring estimates on the cost of their work, 
and then trying to beat their own estimates. Some of the 
workmen would bring scales into the mill to weigh the material 
delivered to them, to make sure the storehouse was not beating 
them on the material charged against the job. The net re- 
sult was the cutting in two of the maintenance material cost, 
with a saving of $20,000 a month. 

Mr. Wolf emphasized the fact that no bonuses were ever 
paid. “Our men were well paid,” he said, “better paid 
than those in any similar plant in the country, because they 
earned it. But the payment was entirely on a weekly and 
hourly basis.” 

In showing the relation of unionism to Mr. Wolf’s work, 


‘Mr. Burke told the story of how the eight-hour day was 


won in the Spanish River Paper Mills, where Mr. Wolf re- 
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cently had charge. The mill was thoroughly organized and 
the eight-hour day had been put into operation except in one 
department where the men wanted to work longer hours to 
make more money. “ Finally Mr. Wolf had 2 happy thought. 
He made the rate for the long shift 30 cents an houz, and 
the rate for the short shift 40 cents. The men went on the 
eight-hour basis.” Mr. Burke told also of the organization 
of a shop committee at the Spanish River mills. The gen- 
eral manager first asked for a meeting with the union head 
and talked the matter over with him. ‘The plan contains 
the provision that only employes who are in good standing 
in their union are eligible for nomination as representatives 
of the employes. The union is warmly supporting this shop 
committee, while at the same time it is fighting, at the Kim- 
berly Clark mills in Wisconsin, a shop committee patterned 
after that of the International Harvester Company. 

As a result of his industrial experience Mr. Wolf has a 
fervent belief in the creative capacities of the workers and 
their willingness to cooperate with intelligent management. 
‘““Man’s desire to create and plan is his most fundamental in- 
stinct,” he says. “All you have to do is to give the work- 


_ man a chance to use his brains and he will respond in fullest 


measure.” ELoIs—E SHELLABARGER. 


Trade Union Education 


NE of the historic demands of the workers of this coun- 

try has been for education and more education. Nearly 
a century ago the forerunners of the present trade union 
movement were among the most active of the citizens who 
were urging the creation of a true system of public educa- 
tion. Public schools have not brought sufficiently that full 
grasp on fact and philosophy for which the earlier trade 
unionists so tragically yearned. Consequently sundry exper- 
iments have been made in the effort to supply in adult life 
the lack of education which is entailed by premature labor. 
Among the most interesting of these experiments is the work 
conducted by the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. Louis S. Friedland, director of education for the 
international union, describes as follows the work of his or- 
ganization: 

“The educational activities of the international began as early 
as 1914. Since then the work iias developed in many directions, 
until today the educational system of the international is by 
far the most important, the most significant, the most practical 
of the experiments made in trade union education in our 
country. The large number of labor schools and colleges 
founded in the last two or three years bears testimony to the 
vision and forethought of those present at the international 
convention in 1914 which initiated trade union education. At 
present, the international supports a workers’ university, which 
meets at the Washington Irving High School in New York 
city. There are classes for officers and for other active mem- 
bers of the trade union. The business agents and other officers 
of the local unions attend classes of an advanced or post- 
graduate character in the following required subjects: 
Economics of the Industrial System, Advanced English and 
Written Composition, Psychology, Public Speaking, Physical 
Training and Health, Education, Trade Union Problems and 
Labor and Management. 

“For the active members and other qualified university stu- 
dents there is a similar group of required subjects. Among the 
elective subjects are Present Tendencies in Literature, Ameri- 
can History and American Civics, Modern European History, 
Current Events and Reconstruction Problems, the Coopera- 
tive Movement, and Elementary Science. These courses were 
arranged by the executive educational committee of which 
Harry A. Wander is the chairman, and Fania M. Cohan the 
secretary. 

“The students participate through discussion in the actual 
teaching. In this and in other ways the proper technique of 
teaching adults is being worked out. 
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“ But it is in the unity centers of the I. L. G. W. U. that the 
busy active pulse of the educational system beats most con- 
stantly and to best purpose. In cooperation with the Depart- 
ments of Education of New York city, Philadelphia, Newark, 
etc., suitable class rooms, gymnasiums, etc., are put at the dis- 
posal of the international. These school buildings, chosen for 
their location in residential sections, are called Unity Centers. 
In New York city there are six such centers. 

“The curriculum of these centers concerns itself largely with 
the study of the English language. ‘There are classes in Eng- 
lish, of elementary, intermediate, advanced and high school 
grades. The teachers are assigned by the Evening School De- 
_ partment of the Board of Education. At each unity center 
there is a recreation worker assigned by the Department of 
‘Community and Recreation Centers. The international ar- 
ranges, in addition, series of lectures on the Labor Movement, 
Trade Unionism, and kindred topics in economics. ‘The rest 
of the curriculum deals with the more cultural interests, such 
as literature, music, art, educational films, lectures on health, 
hygiene, and sex education, physical training and social recrea- 
tion. This gives each unity center a balanced program of 
educational activities, so that there is no over-emphasis on 
purely intellectual training. 

“ Another phase of the educational work is the extension 
division which, combining art and education, arranges special 
lectures and concerts for local unions, giving a form of educa- 
tion that reaches the homes and the families of the members. 
So many have had to enter shops and factories before they 
gained knowledge and formed character, that now it is neces- 
sary to regain the lost ground.” 


Labor College Curricula 


HOw other American labor colleges are attacking the 
problem of education for workers is indicated in some 
measure by their curricula. At the Seattle Workers’ Col- 
lege the selection of subjects for study was determined partly 
by the votes of prospective students, taken through a coupon 
published in the workers’ daily paper, the Seattle Union Rec- 
ord. Public Speaking was one of the subjects in greatest de- 
mand. ‘The course is being given this year by the head of 
the debating department of the University of Washington. 
He is using as material for speeches the political platform of 
the Washington Triple Alliance, which is composed of the 
State Federation of Labor, the farmers and the railway work- 
ers. Cooperation was another subject which the Seattle work- 
ers were eager to learn about, naturally enough, in view of 
the strength of the local cooperative movement. In response 
to this demand the college is offering this term three courses 
dealing with cooperation, entitled, the Cooperative Move- 
ment, Cooperative Accounting, and Cooperative Business Ad- 
ministration. The other subjects for the term are Social 
Ethics, Economics, Elementary English, Local Government, 
and the Care of Children (a course for mothers). 

Fifteen unions of New York city, members of the United 
Labor Education Committee, have arranged to pay tuition 
for their members in the Rand School of Social Science. The 
courses for which these workers have registered in the largest 
numbers during this term are American Government, Evo- 
lution of the State, Elements of Economics, American Social 
History, Modern General History, Socialism, Natural Science, 
Labor Problems and Correction of Foreign Accent. 

The Boston Trade Union College offered the following 
subjects this year (the letters a, b, and c are used to designate 
the fall, winter and spring terms, respectively) : 

1. English Composition. 
(a) Sentence and paragraph planning and writing. 
(b) Writing of business letters. : 
(c) Essay writing based on models from literature and from 
current. periodicals. 
2. Practice in Discussion. 
(a) Good form in public speaking. 


(b) Analysis of discussion topics; preparation of outlines; short 
speeches. _ 
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(c) Speaking on current problems in the labor movement. For 4 


topics see 8 c. 
3. Literature. : 
(a) Masterpieces of the literatures of different nations. 
(b) Greek civilization: democracy and literature in 5th cen- 
tury Athens. 
(c) Landmarks of modern literature. 
4. Philosophy. 
(a) The philosophy of the state; the rights of property and 
labor. 
(b) Ethics: moral problems involved in politics and industry. 
(c) Three American philosophers: Royce, James, Dewey. 
5. History and Government. P 
(a) The American Revolution, the Constitution, and Jeffersonian 
Democracy. 5 
(b) Theory and practice of democracy in the modern state. 
6. Law. : 
(a) Constitutional Law. Structure of national and state gov- 
ernments. 
(b) How law courts work. 
(c) Labor legislation. 
7. Economics. 
(a) Production and exchange of. wealth. 
(b) Distribution and consumption of wealth. 
(c) The cooperative movement. 
8. Labor. 
(a) Trade Unions: their origin, growth and present program. 
(b) History of the changes in status of laborers in America. 
(c) Collective bargaining through shop committees and joint in- 
dustrial councils. 
9. Physical Science. 
(a) The Principles of Mechanics. 
(b) Elementary Chemistry. 
(c) Feod Chemistry (Elementary Chemistry prerequisite). 


Among the teachers at the Boston College are Dean Ros- 


coe Pound of the Harvard Law School, William Leavitt Stod- | 


dard, H. W. L. Dana, John Graham Brooks, Harold J. 
Laski, Frank William Taussig, Felix Frankfurter and other 
members of the faculties of Harvard, Wellesley, and Sim- 
mons College. The Trade Union College is managed by the 
Boston Central Labor Union. 


A Distinguished Record 


| Sees Railroad Administration has passed into the realm 
of history. Governmental operation of railroads is 
now a memory. 
distinguished service offered by this branch of the govern- 
ment in the cool mood of academic appraisal. ‘The report 
of Walker D. Hines to the President summarizing the re- 
sults of the last fourteen months of the Railroad Admin- 
istration gives ample opportunity to those willing to regard 
the national transportation problem in this way. The record 
of the division of labor shows courageous and perspicacious 
leadership. 

Merely to list the wise things which have been done and 
the foolish ones which have been avoided would compose an 
impressive story. Some of the typical acts must suffice. Thus 
despite a time of unparalleled unrest the Railroad Admin- 
istration had not one authorized strike. Whatever stop- 
pages occurred were in violation of union rules and were 
quickly settled. A system of shop committees, informal in 
structure but potent in consequence, has created new incen- 
tives to productive labor. ‘The intelligence of workers has 
been enlisted by advising with their leaders in advance con- 
cerning important changes to be made. A singularly effectual 
system of adjustment boards to harmonize industrial relations 
is now bequeathed to the private railroad managers. ‘These 
illustrations hardly touch the surface of accomplishment. 

The hostile critic at once avers that the good was undone 
by surrendering to the domination of the railroad unions. No 
charge could be further from the truth. Wage increases 
have been less for example than those in the steel industry. 
The number of employes, measured by the hours of labor 
paid for, has decreased. ‘The actual number of individuals 
on the payroll has of course increased because of the change 
from the ten-hour to the eight-hour day. The service has 
been kept immaculately free from politics. The production 


of railroad workers tested by the tons of freight hauled or | 


It is possible therefore to appreciate the | 
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‘dy the passengers transported has increased under federal op- 
eration. But it is unnecessary to multiply particulars. His- 
tory has a way of taking care of itself and the Railroad Ad- 
ministration is history. For those citizens interested in un- 


_. derstanding the actualities of a singularly confused public 


problem, the short final report of Walker D. Hines affords 
refreshing reading. We eC, 


Women’s Wages in New York 


Gyat* one industry, among fourteen in New York state 
which employed large numbers of women, paid the women 
a living wage in 1919. The data on which this assertion is 
based were compiled by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in a study covering 12,460 female employes, and 
are now published by the Consumers’ League. ‘The one in- 
dustry which paid a living wage was women’s garments, in 
which the workers are strongly organized. ‘The average here 
was $21.07 a week. ‘The lowest earnings were in confection- 
ery, where the average was $9.75 a week. Cigar workers re- 
ceived an average of $10.58, while paper box workers got 
$11.18. In contrast to these earnings $16.13 is declared by 
the Consumers’ League to have been a living wage in New 
York state in 1919. ‘The figure was arrived at by taking the 
official weekly budget for a working woman as fixed by the 
New York State Factory Investigating Commission in 1914, 
and allowing for the increase in the cost of living up to June, 
1919, as given by the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

A study just completed by the Consumer’s League in New 
York state, covering 500 workers in a variety of industries, 
shows similar earnings: Nineteen per cent of the workers 
received less than $11 a week, 71 per cent received less than 
$14, and 88 per cent received less than $16. 


Foster’s Report 


NCE than 25 per cent of the workers in the steel indus- 
try were directly enrolled by the National Committee 
for Organizing Iron and Steel Workers during the organiz- 
ing campaign associated with the steel strike of last fall, ac- 
cording to the report prepared by William Z. Foster, former 
secretary of the committee, for submission to the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor next June. The number 
of men from whom the committee collected deductions upon 
initiation fees is given at 156,702. However, the national 
committee ceased collecting these deductions early in 1919, and 
subsequently enrollment was carried on by local unions. For 
this reason the report does not give the total number of steel 
employes who joined the unions, but it presents the figure of 
250,000 as the committee’s estimate. “This would claim half 
the steel workers in the country. Of the number enrolled 
directly by the national committee the figures for the chief 
districts are approximately as follows: 


ites ane heres oc sii lec citetard sie, ne aon 38,442 
RYO OSEO vy Nh ays iG erase ialsliel¢ dine staee iol stele. a alhue 19,000 
level anise aoe a taic curate eck seis o isrepenai as ates 17,000 
Gary ae arch ant ailel steele UW MEM NaNe Es sc ua nth ised agai ae 16,000 
ORIG AE ORs ee aneee ta Se TARP AEN Sanco ali 11,000 
Putba los wate esc usinenu alii hata atiate tcais 6,000 
WWI CGLIN Cite fer torae ren iiaacd clare stardiaiaits vice 5,000 
1 Ea) 0) Co Sea eres ee Soa COA le oe 3,000 
USviegorphaker aban 60 We Meany tes n'a al Gra aldoneaie am UME Let 1,500 


Nearly half of the men enrolled by the national committee 
were allotted to the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers, which has jurisdiction over the unskilled 
workers in the industry. ‘The skilled workers were allotted 
to such organizations as the machinists, the electrical workers, 
etc. 

Mr. Foster has also prepared a report on the steel strike 
relief fund. The total contributions to this fund, as reported 
by Frank Morrison, secretary of the American Federation of 
Labor, amounted to $418,141. It is interesting to note that 
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the largest single contribution came from a union outside of the 
A. F. of L., the Amalgamated Garment Workers. Nearly the 
entire fund was used to provide food for strikers. “The sup- 
plies were sent out from the Tri-State Cooperative Wholesale 
Society in Pittsburgh. 


The Labor Jury at Centralia 


S IX men, delegated by organizations affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. and by a railway brotherhood division to 
sit as a “labor jury” through the trial of I. W. W. mem- 
bers for the murder of Warren O. Grimm at Centralia, 
Washington, rendered unanimously a verdict of ‘‘ not guilty.” 
In their report they declare that there was a conspiracy of the 
business interests of Centralia to raid the I. W. W. hall; that 
Warren O. Grimm was a party to this conspiracy; that the 
hall was unlawfully raided; and that the defendants had a 
right to defend their hall. They say that the evidence con- 
vinced them that an attack was made on the hall before a shot 
was fired. ‘They also charge that the trial was unfair because 
the court refused to admit evidence vital to the defense, and 
because troops and American Legion members were brought 
to Montesano, the trial scene, to influence the jury. ‘The or- 
ganizations represented by the labor jury are the central labor 
councils of Seattle, Everett, Tacoma and Portland, the Seattle 
Metal Trades Council, and the Centralia division of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad ‘Trainmen. 


A Building Guild 


lies first practical demonstration of the guild plan of 
industrial control is imminent, according to the Man- 
chester Guardian. A group known as the Building Guild 
Committee has made 2 tentative offer to the Manchester City 
Council to build 2,000 houses for artisans. There is a pressing 
demand in Manchester for houses, and the organized workers 
in the building industry claim that they can build quicker and 
better under their own democratic control than under con- 
ditions beset with profit taking. “The Guild Committee has 
the especial backing of the local Operative Bricklayers’ Society, 
and the Manchester branch of the National Federation of 
Building Trade Operatives has also pledged its cooperation 
and support in the building project. 


A question which has come up in the negotiations between 
the City Council and the Guild Committee is whether the 
committee would submit to the usual guarantees and sign the 
usual bonds, if it entered into a contract. This raises an 
issue that has been theoretically discussed in guild circles for 
two years—the possibility of group credit based upon the 
power to produce, in contrast with bank credit based upon the 
purchasing power of gold. ‘The Building Guild Committee 
argues that it is not in the same position as a contractor. His 
financial stability is the essential thing, because he cannot con- 
trol the supply of labor. On the other hand, the Building 
Guild Committee has an ample supply of labor, perhaps 
even a monopoly of it, whatever its financial condition may be. 
Therefore, a financial guarantee on its part would be beside 
the point; what is called for is a guarantee that the labor will 
be forthcoming and the houses built. The City Council has 
recognized, to some extent, the validity of this argument. 


While the immediate purpose of the Building Guild Com- 
mittee is to build houses and so to ease the acute housing 
situation, its ambition is to become the parent body for similar 
committees in other towns and districts. With this in view 
it hopes to build up an organization which can serve as a 
model. Such an organization would include representatives 
from all the building trades and also from the architects and 
other technical men, for the guild idea entails the cooperation 
of non-manual as well as manual workers. The ultimate aim 
of the Manchester group is the formation of a National 


Guild. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


Conducted by 
EDWARD T. DEVINE 


Clinics in Minnesota 
WENTY-FOUR children’s specialists, ten dentists, four- 


teen tuberculosis sanatorium medical directors, many eye 
and ear experts, the Minnesota Obstetrical and Gynecologi- 
cal Society, and a trained dietitian, compose the staff of medi- 
cal advisers of the Minnesota Public Health Association, who 
have conducted health clinics in nearly every one of the eighty- 
six counties in the state, in less than one year’s time. The 
idea of these clinics originated with Dr. Walter Ramsey, of 
St. Paul. He suggested that the children’s specialists of the 
state organize and bring their advice to the people in the 
counties instead of restricting the advantages of expert diag- 
nosis of children’s cases to the peoplé living in the larger 
cities. His suggestion was acted upon, and the Northwestern 
Pediatric Society was formed. The officers of the society then 
met with the Minnesota Public Health Association and a 
plan of coordination was put into effect almost immediately. 


The baby clinics admit only children up to 5 years of 
age, and are intended for infants and children of pre-school 
age only. ‘To provide for older children, the State Dental 
Association was therefore invited to conduct dental clinics for 
children up to 17 years of age. The dentists accepted the invi- 
tation with great cordiality, and there is now no more popu- 
lar form of clinic than this. Nutritional clinics are given 
also, for undernourished children from 5 to 17 years of age, 
under the supervision of the Pediatric Department of the 
University of Minnesota and Lucy Cordinier of the Uni- 
versity Extension Division. Arrangements have now been 
completed with the Minnesota Academy of Ophthalmology 
for the holding of eye and ear clinics. ‘The services of the 
tuberculosis specialists who hold tuberculosis clinics at regu- 
lar intervals in their sanatorium districts were made available 
for holding clinics in counties outside the sanatorium dis- 
tricts by the State Advisory Commission on ‘Tuberculosis. 
The State Obstetrical and Gynecological Society is now fully 
organized to hold maternal welfare clinics, but up to the 
present none has been held by the county public health 
associations. 


From July, 1919, to February, 1920, 118 children’s clinics 
(now called baby clinics), 13 nutritional clinics, 41 dental 


‘clinics, 8 tuberculosis clinics, 2 psychiatric clinics and one eye 


and ear clinic have been given. On an average 60 children 
under 5 years of age are examined at every children’s clinic; 
35 children of school age at the nutritional clinics are exam- 
ined, primarily for malnutrition, but the physician as a rule, 
“sees” everything from club-feet to conjunctivitis; seldom 
less than 150 school children are examined at dental clinics; 
the usual number presenting themselves at the tuberculosis 
clinic is fifty—more or less, according to the manner in which 
the clinic is advertised and worked up; in two days 204 chil- 
dren were examined for diseases of the eye and ear. ‘The 
total number of persons examined to date at clinics given by 
the Minnesota Public Association is nearly 12,000. The 
physicians conducting these clinics are the best the state 


affords. 


The nature of the work is to diagnose and advise rather 
than to treat. Local physicians, dentists, etc., are invited to 
attend, and to bring their patients if they wish. Sometimes 
they bring their own families for examination. Complete 
records of every person examined are made at the time of the 
examination on approved blanks, copies of which are filed 
finally with the local county public health association; with 
the county nurse (if there is one) for follow-up work; with 
the attending physician of the examinee (if the patient has 
an attending physician), or the parents if there is no attend- 
ing physician. A lecture open to the public is given by the 


clinician on his special subject. As a rule, the talk is deliv- 
ered the evening of the day on which the clinic is held. 

The Minnesota Public Health Association plans to hold 
540 clinics this year, and expects to pay about $13,500 for 
salary in the form of fees. This would be equivalent per- 
haps to employing two medical experts on full time at $6,700 
each. In the 540 clinics which will be held this year 35,000 
people, on a rough estimate, will receive the personal atten- 
tion of these various specialists. It is hardly possible that two 
medical secretaries in one year could examine that number of 
people and give 540 lectures on health besides. Nor could 
two or three medical men have between them the equivalent 
of the specialized knowledge and expert skill available to the 
Minnesota Public Health Association under the present 
arrangement. 

The clinics inspire the confidence of the local people. The 
word of the specialist agreeing with that of their own 
physician is usually sufficient to induce the patient to seek 
the necessary form of treatment. Another point is that many 
persons (especially children) who would never see a physician 
unless seriously ill, come to clinics, and often they have dis- 
eases or defects which demand attention. The clinician 
brings home that fact to the patient or his parents and “ pre- 
vention’ receives another high score. The clinics moreover 
are an aid to the local physician who has a baffling case. 

Since the clinics only diagnose and advise, the next effort 
of the Minnesota Public Health Association will be to influ- 
ence the local county medical and dental societies to organize 
local dispensaries for free treatment of those who cannot 
afford medical or dental services. Honora COostTIGAN. 


A Central Dietetic Bureau 


be ehOuey rey the only thing that lies between self- 
support and dependency is the state of nutrition of the 
wage-earner of the family, but various agencies have proved 
that the health of the family may be improved and conse- 
quently the wage-earning capacity of the family may be in- 
creased, through the cooperation of a person trained in nu- 
trition. “lhe success of this intensive work in families led 
some of the social agencies in Boston to say, ‘‘ Let us have 
a central bureau to which any agency may refer its nutri- 
tion problems.” In July, 1918, such a bureau was estab- 
lished as a branch of the League for Preventive Work. 

On the principle that preventive measures are more funda- 
mental and far-reaching than curative ones, special emphasis 
has been laid on the work with children who are in danger 
of becoming social burdens later in life because of present 
physical weaknesses due to improper food. These children 
are suffering sometimes because of an insufficient income in 
the family, sometimes because an adequate income is un- 
wisely spent, and all too frequently because of lack of dis- 
cipline. Instructions have been given showing how condi- 
tions must be changed to increase the strength and resistance 
of these children, whether through financial aid, wise plan- 
ning of food for the children, or discipline of them. The 
results have been so gratifying to all concerned that by the 
end of the first year the one field worker had to be mul- 
tiplied several times to meet the growing number of requests 
for help. 

In providing for extension of the work it seemed best to 
have a branch office in each section of the city, where the 
workers would be in a better position to cooperate with the 
other agencies in that district and where the people of the 
district would feel free to seek advice. Three such centers 
have already been established and several more are in pro- 
cess of development. 
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From the attitude that it is natural that children should be 
mal-nourished in families of limited means, that we must ex- 
pect these children to be thin, pale, and hollow-eyed,. and 
that they are destined to go through life handicapped in earn- 
ing a living, the point of view is rapidly changing to one of 
reflection—reflection as to the measures which may be taken 
to give these boys and girls a chance. 

The dietetic centers have not only found their place among 
the social agencies but they are fast becoming a recognized 
source of valuable information in the community. They are 
arousing an interest in food as related to health among both 
the mothers and the children. The general propaganda put 
out by the federal and local governments or other sources has 
stimulated an interest in health which has prompted the peo- 
ple to seek advice. Those who have been unable to apply 
information gained in group conferences or through litera- 
ture appreciate this opportunity of learning what to eat so 
as to be healthy. “They express their appreciation in terms 
that are sincere and unmistakable, such as: 


I am so glad to know these things. 


Why hasn’t someone told 
me this before? 


The children are feeling so much better and are getting on so 
much better at school that I wouldn’t take $50 for what Miss S—— 
has done for me. 


Fifty dollars means much to a woman trying to provide the 
essentials for health from a very small income, and while 
this is to be taken figuratively, the evident gratitude in the 
tone of her voice carries conviction. 

A boy stopped at one of the centers one day through curi- 
osity and returned again and again through interest, each 
day bringing from one to eight other boys with him, who 
were serious in their desire to know whether they were of 
average weight, and if not, how they might become so. In 
two months a group of 3 mal-nourished children grew to 45. 
This group came after school at least once a month and often 
once a week to be weighed and to get instructions as to how 
to reach the goal of health which is being held befote them. 
Of course, these children are sent to a doctor for a physical 
examination but almost invariably the doctor says that in- 
struction in food and other health habits is needed as much 
as medical attention. ior. Gucerr. 


Books as Medicine 


Ne the request of Barnes Hospital, Margery Doud, of the 
St. Louis Public Library, has compiled a list of books for 
hospital patients. Five hundred titles are included. Vol- 
umes which are small, light in weight, and printed in large 
type, are starred; and the classification is adapted to the pur- 
pose in view, as follows: 


Light and entertaining fiction. 

Fiction with more extended plots. 

Longer novels. 

Stories men like. 

Mystery and detective stories. 

Short stories; and also “short stories to read aloud.” 
Books with religious significance. 

Stories for children, suitable for grown-ups. 

Poetry. 

Plays. 

Essays. 

Satire and humor. 

Travel; and “more exciting books of travel.” 
Out-of-door books; and “more exciting out-of-door books.” 
History. 

Biography. 

Books on the war: fiction; non-fiction. 
Miscellaneous. 


Miss Doud refers to the necessity for keeping in mind the 
great diversity of tastes to be found in a large hospital, al- 
though the books are selected for their entertaining quality 
rather than their educational value, and for providing for 
such interests as are represented by the young officer who 
asked for Pilgrim’s Progress, because he had always wanted 
to read it and had never happened to have time. Elizabeth 
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1920 
Green, librarian of the hospital which asked for the list, writes 
a brief introduction, in which she suggests the place which 
books may have in a hospital, and their value as a thera- 
peutic influence: 

Reading in a hospital is a matter of more than passing interest. 
Usually, we think of one aspect only, relief from the tedium of a 
hospital experience. This has its value and in itself more than 
justifies a hospital library. Another phase of interest, and one that 
is beginning to assume rather large proportions, is using reading 
as a therapeutic measure. Unless the hospital librarian knows the 
patient’s condition as well as the contents of her books, she is not 
qualified to suggest the titles that will help the doctor in his treat- 
ment. 

Many patients who are not allowed toe read might have that 
privilege with proper selection. The patient who is very weak 
may read a light-weight book with large type, without much fatigue. 
The patient depressed over his condition, who has a rapid heart 
and is extremely nervous, can read, if he can find something that 
will amuse and not unduly excite him, and that will “take him out 
of himself,’ thus contributing to a frame of mind that helps his 
condition. 4 

During the time when a patient is in the hospital, there is often 
leisure for reading that has never been experienced before. During 
this period of enforced inactivity it may be the privilege of the 
hospital library to cu'tivate or renew the experience of the joy of 
reading. Possibly when he leaves the hospital the patient may find 
that something has come out of a trying experience in the shape 
of the pleasure that a good book may have in store, that will carry 
on into his normal life and have its place in his general well being. 

Eye-strain must be considered in the reading of a hospital, for a 
bed patient at best is in rather a poor position. Heavy books, small 
type and shiny paper are things to be avoided. The selection of a 
hospital library should be made with the thought of weight, size of 
type and finish of paper. 


Family Care of Mental Cases 


ASSACHUSETTS was the first state in this country 

to adopt the method of family care for the mentally — 
sick. In 1885 the central board was authorized to place pa- 
tients of the quiet and chronic type at board in families. Dur- 
ing the first few years thereafter, the state board was reor- 
ganized, with changes in the executives in charge of the de- 
partment, and this tended to prevent continuity of policy. A 
further change occurred in 1898, when a state board of in- 
sanity was created. Benefiting by the experiences of previ- 
ous years, the policy of caring for certain types of the men- 
tally sick in families was firmly established. In 1905 the law 
was broadened to allow institutions, as well as the board, 
to place patients in families. 


The number of patients boarded out at the close of each 
year increased from 34 in 1886 to 175 in 1892; from that 
time there was a gradual decrease until 1896, after which 
the numbers remained about stationary. When the State 
Board of Insanity came into being in 1898 there were 112 
boarded in families. The provision of the law is that 

‘Any patient in an institution, public or private, used wholly or 
in part for the care of the insane, and who is quiet and not dan- 
gerous nor committed as a dipsomaniac or inebriate, nor addicted to 
the intemperate use of narcotics or stimulants, and who is under 
the supervision of the State Board of Insanity, may be placed by 
said board, if it considers it expedient, at board in a suitable family 
or place in the commonwealth or elsewhere. Any such patient in 
a public institution used wholly or in part for the care of the insane 
may be so boarded by the trustees thereof, and such boarder shall 
be deemed to be an inmate of the institution. The cost to the com- 
monwealth shall not exceed three dollars and seventy-five cents a 
week for each person. 

At first families were found by advertising through the 
press. Later applications for patients were made by fam- 
ilies direct. Experience has shown that patients should be 
carefully selected for boarding out and that there should be 
thorough supervision of both patients and families. It should 
be demonstrated that the patient does not require care in an 
institution—but does need supervision, and that there is no 
danger to the public involved. Such characteristics as vul- 
garity, immoral tendencies, and objectionable peculiarities would 
of course, be sufficient to exclude a patient from considera- 
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tion for family care. Those who require frequent medical 
attention, or who are uncleanly, unruly, or unstable, would 
also be excluded from consideration. As a precaution there 
should be frequent visitation at first, while the’ patient and 
family are becoming adjusted to each other. Afterwards vis- 
its may be at intervals of three months; oftener if occasion 
should arise. “The supervision should be painstaking and in- 
telligent, with as little annoyance as possible, and should in- 
clude instruction which will enable the family to do all that 
is needed for the patient in its care. Family care presents 
fewer dangers for patients past middle life, and grows more 
attractive with advancing years. 


Prejudice against this method of care has disappeared with 
more complete knowledge of the type of cases for whom it is 
suitable and with practical demonstration of its usefulness. 
As a rule, the patients are not regarded as mentally sick but 
rather as merely peculiar. While the care-takers are actu- 
ated by a desire to add to their incomes, they almost invari- 
ably show a kindly personal interest. Some years ago a study 
of the cases placed out over a period of twenty years showed 
that one out of every five became self-supporting. By giv- 
ing patients an opportunity to demonstrate their ability to 

_be useful, this method of care acts as an incentive in assist- 
ing many to self-support who otherwise would remain in in- 
stitutions. 

The State Board of Insanity, created in 1898, appointed a 
physician as medical visitor to stimulate the work of placing 
patients in families and a woman agent to visit the patient 
at regular intervals. Later, with the increased number un- 
der care, two women visitors were employed. 


From 1901 on, patients were placed out in increasing num- 
bers. In 1910 there were 275 in families under the state 
board, and 10 under trustees of institutions, a total of 285. 
This increased to 341 in 1914. After a reorganization of 
the board, which occurred in 1914, institutions were requested 
to care for such boarded-out patients as were in each hos- 
pital district. “The close of 1915 showed 403 patients in fam- 
ilies: 317 under institutions and 86 under the state board. 
The Commission on Mental Diseases (now the Department 
of Mental Diseases) succeeded the State Board of Insanity 
in 1916. At the end of that year there were 398 patients in 
families. During the abnormal period of the past few years, 
shortage of employes, higher wages paid in the community, 
increase in cost of living, and other causes have made the ad- 
ministration of the institutions themselves extremely trying; 
while on the other hand it has been difficult to find satis- 
factory boarding places because of the marked advance in cost 
of living and the small rate of board allowed. The last sta- 
tistical year ended with 255 patients boarded out. 

The story of thirty-four years of care in families has dem- 
onstrated conclusively its practicability. Under normal con- 
ditions and with proper supervision a definite standard should 
be maintained in this method of care, which is but one part 
of the entire plan of state care of the mentally ill. For such 
persons as are suitable for placing in families there would 
seem to be many of the benefits to be derived from institu- 
tional’ care and, in addition, a nearer approach to normal 
living. Neue F, BALL. 


Pennsylvania Safety Congress 


SUCCESSION of inspiring meetings was offered by 

the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry in 
their safety congress held in Harrisburg, March 21-25. The 
whole series, beginning with a presentation of the safety 
problem in the churches of the city on the first day of the 
congress, and ending with the Tenth Conference of Industrial 
Physicians and Surgeons held under the direction of the Di- 
vision of Industrial Hygiene and Engineering of this depart- 
ment, was an effort to place before the people of Pennsylvania, 
and the delegates from many other states, the necessity for 
the close cooperation of industry with labor if the maximum 
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efficiency that is so necessary at the present time is to be assured. 


The position of the foreman, both with respect to the men 
under him—his opportunity for obtaining their loyalty, 
friendship, and with it increased output—and his relations to: 
the plant management, the safety and industrial relations de- 
partments, were emphasized by men who have had opportunity" 
to view the problem from every angle. The necessity for 
increased compensation for loss of earning power incurred in 
industry and the extension of this principle to all workers was. 
strongly emphasized. Americanization—its necessity, 
possibilities, and its opportunities—was thoughtfully pre- 
sented. A strong plea was made to eliminate from industry 
the costly and wasteful strike by mediation of differences. 
before the occurrence of a strike or lock-out. 

On the day devoted to industrial medicine, the questions. 
considered were a general plan for health education for the 
worker and the fitting of the subnormal worker to a safe and 
profitable job; the reclaiming of the industrially injured by a 


process of rehabilitation, and the offering of compensation for 


disease contracted as a result of occupation, together with the 
elimination of the fakir applying for industrial compensation 3: 
standard equipment for and treatment in plant dispensaries ;: 
and heart disease and influenza and their effect on our indus- 
trial population. 


The proceedings of this congress will be issued in pamph- 


let form as soon as possible and may be obtained on applica-- 


tion to the Department of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg,. 
Pennsylvania. Francis D. Patterson, M.D. 


Public Health: a Definition 


its. 


-" 


ES the middle of the nineteenth century, Dr. James John: ~ 


Garth Wilkinson, an English surgeon who came to Amer- 
ica and taught in one of the medical schools of Pennsylvania, 
published a book with the quaint title, The Human Body 
and Its Connexion with Man. The time may have passed 
for writing a book to establish that there is such a connection, 
but Dr. Wilkinson put on record many reflections which are 
by no means out of date. His conception of public health, 
for instance, and its relation to “‘ private health,” is worth. 
pondering over to-day: 


The science of private health is of individual concern, and lies 
in making the best of our own circumstances, for the strength, im- 
provement, and enjoyment of the organism. It chooses a healthful 
place to live in; keeps clean the person and the house; superintends 
diet and clothing, and all that belong to cheer; and aims also to 
keep the mind easy. In short, it is the analysis and perfection of 
bodykeeping and housekeeping. But it stops for the most part with 
the front door. It gives you the best of everything, but without en- 
suring the goodness of the best. You can have excellent meat and 
wine on this principle, if the town supplies them; good air if the 
neighborhood be favorable; good drainage if there be natural outfall 
and the sea washes up conveniently to carry away your refuse, This 
private health is the property of the strong, the vigorous, the wealthy 


and the fortunate, who have the pick of circumstances, and are the 
favorites of the hour; but even with them it is casual and impure, © 


not the maximum of the public health, but the minimum of the public: 
inconvenience and disease. Nature has done what she can in pro- 
ducing the robust individuals who belong to this class but it is: 
committed to ourselves to enlarge the class until it embraces every- 
body. 

The science of public health undertakes this task, and aims to do 
for everybody what it seems nobody’s vocation to do for himself. 
Private weakness and impotence is its field of operations; the want 
of virtue in persons is what it has to compensate. It knows of houses. 
only as little dots in streets, and streets only as fine lines in towns. 
In short, it looks from the community at individuals, and is necessar- 
ily tyrannous until its work is done, after which freedom of a new 
kind breathes everywhere. It washes the foulest faces first, strikes. 
at the Stygian neighborhoods, keeps company with publicans and 
sinners, and always begins where it left off with the remaining 
dirtiest man. Soap and towels from the toes upward: “He who 
would be clean needs only to wash his feet.” Yet the problem grows. 
up street after street, until we find it is the whole metropolis that 
is stated. In good faith, there is no such thing as private health;, 
healt» is the Saxon for wholeness, and wholeness is the public health. 
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Soviets and Schools 


[XN the dispatches that Lincoln Eyre has been cabling from 
_ Soviet Russia to the New York World there is an interest- 
ing interview with Lunacharsky, the people’s commissary for 
public instruction, in regard to the state of education in that 


communist society. In this interview one is brought face to 


face with the apparent determination of the present leaders 


- number of schools and pupils since the days of the czar. 


Aros HN 


of Russia to build their experiment in government upon a 
literate and self-conscious electorate. Many of their prob- 
lems, moreover, seem to be similar to those confronting our 
own schools. 

Lunacharsky began by commenting upon the increase in the 


In 


the Tver government, he said, the number of schools had 


- grown from 2,800 in 1916 to 3,400 at the beginning of 1920. 
The pupils had increased during this same period from 
- 160,000 to 278,000; the teachers had tripled in number. 
_ Even in far off Turkestan the number of children receiving 


first grade instruction had mounted from 40,000 to 120,000, 
while the number of teachers rose from 2,000 to 5,000. The 


and write. 
are illiterate are bound thereby to learn to read and write in the 


' now controlled by the soviets. 
} learned to read and write in the past two years I cannot say, 
} for accurate statistics covering the whole country are lacking. 
1 This we know, however, that where there were originally 
} scarcely 15 per cent of literate Red soldiers there are now 
} nearly 60 per cent.” In the navy, he said, there is virtually no 
illiteracy. 


‘| instruction on far more erudite matter.” 
| acquire the ability to read and write without a sufficient rea- 


‘| tions, and receives only a third category food card. 


government, said Lunacharsky, despite the shortage of paper 
and of printing facilities, had supplied school books gratui- 


tously to 2,500,000 pupils in 1919. It had also distributed 


9,400,000 pairs of shoes to the wards of the Soviet state. Its 


‘educational budget last year reached what Mr. Eyre calls 
the “ amazing figure” of 20,000,000,000 rubles. 

The people’s commissary then referred Mr. Eyre to the 
celebrated anti-illiteracy decree issued by the Council of 


People’s Commissaries, which read in part: 


The whole population of the Soviet republic must be able to read 
All Russians between the ages of eight and fifty who 


Russian language or in their original tongue as they please. All 
literate persons may be called upon to assist in teaching the illiterate. 
The period in which illiteracy shall be abolished shall be fixed by 
the municipal or provincial soviet in each district. 


For adult citizens undergoing instruction in reading and writing 
the working day is abridged by two hours during the entire educa- 
tional period. Citizens evading duties specified by this decree or 


} in any way interfering with its provisions are subject to trial by 


the revolutonary tribunal. 


“Before the revolution,” Lunacharsky continued, “there 
were more than 100,000,000 illiterates in that part of Russia 
How many of these have 


In Petrograd illiteracy has decreased from 30 per 


cent of the population to 8 per cent. “I do not hesitate to 


| predict,” declared Lunacharsky, “that in three years there 
| will be no more illiteracy throughout the whole length and 
| breadth of the Soviet republic.” 


The measures taken to enforce elementary education among 


| adults are apparently far-reaching. Every school, both in city 
| and country, is reserved during certain hours of the day or 
| evening for classes of illiterate grown-ups. 

) sight,” said Lunacharsky, “to see bearded peasants having 


“Tt is a quaint 


the alphabet drummed into them at the same small desks at 
which their children, perhaps one hour before, were receiving 
If one fails to 


son, ‘he or she is deprived of the right to vote in Soviet elec- 
In the 
event of continued refusal to elevate one’s self out of illiteracy 
still harsher penalties may be imposed.” 
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Lunacharsky continued: 


Workers in the cities are for the most part only too eager to learn. 
In the rural sections our task is complicated by the superstitious. 
dread of too much knowledge that is so common among the peasants. 
Through long centuries the priests have inculcated in the Moujik the 
belief that education was not for such, and that any attempt on his 
part for intellectual betterment might be construed as trafficking 
with the Evil One. Sometimes we have to overcome these childish. 
fears by rather forceful proceedings. We are determined to permit 
nothing to stand in the way of national enlightenment because in 
that way only does salvation for the mass of people lie. 


“How about finding teachers for all these new schools?” 
asked Mr. Eyre. 

“That is the hardest problem we have to solve,” answered 
Lunacharsky. ‘In principle we have mobilized all persons 
sufficiently cultured and who are not needed for other pur- 
poses to serve as instructors, but obviously we can entrust 
the teaching of our children only to those who share the ideals 
to which we aspire.” ‘he crisis of teacher shortage has beers 
passed, he said, in the elementary schools, but in the secondary 
schools the situation is still serious. Since high school 
teachers under the old régime “ enjoyed privileges which 
placed them almost in the professional class,” they were 

stanch supporters of czarism” and “more than ready to 
sabotage our educational machinery.” At first firm measures 
were used with them, but lately their opposition has been 
passive. Lunacharsky continued: 


a: is not easy to accustom conservative individuals to whom the 
imperial system gave autocratic authority over the children in their 
care to the Bolshevik theories of school administration. We feel that 
a teacher should be not a dictator but an adviser and comrade of 
his pupils, and that his discipline should be enforced morally rather 
than physically. Thus, each school is managed not only by the 
teacher alone but by a committee composed of teachers, representa- 
tives of the children’s parents and delegates of the pupils, them- 
selves over the age of twelve, to which is added an envoy of the 
local branch of the Commissariat of Public Instruction. Of course 
in the actual classroom the teacher’s sway is unquestioned. Vigorous. 
efforts have resulted in the establishment of a considerable, though 
still inadequate, number of training centres for teachers. 


Another noteworthy feature of our programme is the formation 
of pedagogic courses designed to prepare a teaching personnel for 
abnormal children. The curriculum includes the study of physical 
and psychological peculiarities of the child and of methods for 
overcoming such defects through tuition. 


As for lectures on particular subjects outside the ordinary educa- 
tional scope, there are so many I could not attempt to enumerate 
them. Here in Moscow our prospective teachers were offered in one 
week a popular lecture on the solar system by the distinguished 
Prof. Mikhaileleff, a report by Igor Grabar, a famous historian of 
Russian art, dealing with his recent archaeological researches in the 
Volga region, and a series of talks on the history of music. I sup- 
pose those of our enemies who still regard us as a gang of brutalized 
murderers would be rather surprised to hear that we go in for such 
abstract erudition. 


“Physically Able” 


NDER the title, What Is Happening to the Children 

of Massachusetts? the Consumers’ League of that state 
publishes some startling facts. It appears that before a child 
can receive an employment certificate, under the law of 
Massachusetts, he must first have a certificate bearing the 
signature of a physician who declares that the child has been 
examined by him and “is in sufficiently sound health and 
physically able to perform the work indicated.” Yet out of 
76,265 children who were granted employment certificates in 
fifty-four towns during the three years 1917-19, not one child 
was rejected as being physically unfit for work. It is, of 
course, incredible, as the league points out, that all of these 
children should have been “in sufficiently sound health and 
physically able’ to enter industry. When one considers that 
nearly one-half (47 per cent) of the men examined for the 
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1920 ch 
cal examination should be enforced. With respect to the 
second of these, the league believes that a standard must be 
formulated in regard to the height, weight and development — 
of the child. Even if children be found free from any specific 
trouble, such as weak heart, weak lungs, etc., they must not 
be given their certificates if they fall below this required — 
standard of development. The certifying physician should no- 


draft in Massachusetts were rejected, it is natural to wonder 
whether it is possible that the adolescent children of that state 
are so much sounder physically than her young men. Is the 
explanation that the standards for entering industry, with its 
eight hours of work a day and its strain upon young children, 
are so much lower than those for efficiency in the army? 

Of course, the real explanation is that the law is not 


enforced. In many places the physicians frankly admit, 
according to the league, that they have not the time and are 
not sufficiently paid to examine the children thoroughly. 
They simply sign the card, sometimes making no pretence at 
examination, sometimes looking in the child’s mouth or ask- 
ing some perfunctory question. ‘It has been reported to us,” 
says the league, “that in one city the children filed past a 
desk, gave their names and the nature of their job, and the 
card was signed by the physician. The card reads ‘ the under- 
signed hereby certifies that he has thoroughly examined the 
following named child.’”’ Of the 77 places reported upon, 
the average time given to the examination of each child was 
five minutes or upwards in 41 and from one to five minutes 
in 36. 

Even in towns where children were rejected, the percen- 
tage of rejections was so small as to indicate neglect. Only 
1,423 children were rejected out of 38,009 examined in the 
other 23 towns (exclusive of the 54 above mentioned) for 

‘which the State Board of Labor and Industries has statistics. 
Since 1,316 of these were from Boston (where the most 
efficient examining seems to be done), the remaining 22 
towns had but 107 rejections among them—a record of less 
than 1 per cent for the majority. As “ usually carried out,” 
says the league, the present system “is a direct evasion of 
the law.” 

The league further calls attention to the fact that child 
labor, which we are prone to regard as diminishing in this 
country, is rapidly increasing in Massachusetts. From 1915 
to 1918 there was an increase in the number of working 
children of about 125 per cent, as compared with an increase 
of 3 per cent in the population. Of the 60,000 children who 
each year become 14 years of age, 30,000 leave school for 
work during that year. The number between 14 and 16 
years of age who were at work in 1919 was 43,000. Among 
the trades which these children usually enter are: for the 
girls, candy factories and retail store work; for boys, machine 
shops and messenger service; for both, other manufacturing 
establishments. By far the greatest number enter the textile 
industry. 

The league presents such records as these, showing what 
happens to children who enter work for which they are not 
physically fit: 

A girl with a weak spine operated a foot press with the re- 
sult that her spine became deformed; a girl with tubercular 
throat trouble performed dusty work in a bag factory and 
aggravated her tubercular condition; a nervous girl of fourteen 
clipped cloth in a garment factory all day long for an entire 
year until the constant use of the scissors, the constant use of 
the same set of muscles, brought on a severe case of chorea 
affecting chiefly the right arm, neck and face and she broke 
down completely. 

Another instance is that of a young girl about sixteen who 
applied to the Massachusetts General Industrial Clinic for 
treatment. She had worked for a year and a half in a shirt 
factory marking the place on the shirts where the buttons 
were to go. ‘This involved standing and reaching over. The 
girl had tubercular hip disease when two years old and was 
supposed to be cured, but through the strain involved in her 
work she had developed acute foot trouble and had come 
near to bringing on the tubercular condition once more. If 
the physician who examined her for her employment certifi- 
cate had had a history of her case and any familiarity with 
the processes of her proposed occupation, he would not have 
allowed her to take that particular job. 

The league believes that the working age should be raised 
from fourteen to sixteen years, and that the thorough physi- 


longer be a school, family or appointed physician, but should — 
be a well paid, competent physician appointed by the school 
committee and responsible ta it; women are especially well 
fitted for this class of work. Moreover, the physician should 
be required by law to have some knowledge of the industries 
in his district, because the certificate is for a specific job 
designated on the card that he signs. : 
examination at certain intervals if the physician feels that the 

child ought to be watched, and there should always be re- 
examination when the child changes to an occupation of 
another nature. Finally, the physician should have access to 
such physical records as the school may have in regard to 
each child. If these regulations are properly enforced, the 
league believes that a large part of the ill-health and many 
of the physical defects of our young working population will 
be done away with. 


The Kenyon Bill 


SOCIAL workers have taken a great interest in the Kenyon 

Americanization bill (S. No. 3375) now pending before 
Congress. This bill appropriates federal money to the various 
states to be spent in the education of persons who are illiter- 
ate and others who are unable to speak, read or write the 
English language. The sum of $6,500,000 is appropriated for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. The money is to be 
apportioned to the several states, through the Federal Bureau 
of Education, in the ratio which the number of resident 
illiterates and others unable to speak, read or write English 
bears to the number of such persons in the country at large. 
The state must appropriate an amount equal to the federal 
allotment and it must accept the provisions of the act be- 
fore it receives the money. ‘The prescribed instruction must 
be required of all residents belonging to the classes above 
named who are between sixteen and twenty-one years of age, 
except those physically or mentally unfit. For persons be- 
tween twenty-one and fifty the instruction is optional. This 
instruction must be approved by the secretary of the interior, 
and must include the study of American history, of the funda- 
mentals of civil government and of the principles of the 
federal constitution. Compulsory instruction for alien adults 
and minors who could not speak, read or write English was 
stricken out of the bill. 

The special legislative committee of the United Neighbor- 
hood Houses of New York has gone on record as favoring 
the bill because, among other reasons, it is based upon the 
“sound theory that a common language is an invaluable 
channel through which alien residents may gain a common 
understanding of American institutions”; and also because 
it recognizes an obligation by the state to provide an oppor- 
tunity for the learning of that language. The committee be- 
lieves however, that the legislation by no means completes the 
work of Americanization. Its comment is interesting in the 
light of other recent governmental activities: 


Ability to speak, read and write English is not the end of Ameri- 
canization. It is not even the essence thereof. It simply makes more 
accessible and more readily understandable the inherent fineness of 
our institutions. But this characteristic is most tellingly emphasized | 
in the immigrant’s actual contact with government officials and 
American citizens. ‘These are in striking need of education with 
respect to their roles, in the process of Americanization. No bureau 
or department, however efficient and no ability to speak our tongue 
can win for our government the loyalty of the alien unless his con- 
tact with government agents, his relations with courts of law, the 
conditions under which he works and lives, the very process of 
naturalization itself demonstrate that he is a human being of pre- 
sumably good intentions, entitled to be treated and regarded as} 
such with decent respect and consideration. 


There should be a re- 
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THe New SocraL ORDER 
By Harry F. Ward. Macmillan Company. 
384 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the 
SuRvVEY $2.70. 
- In this latest of his several volumes Pro- 
fessor Ward makes his most notable contri- 
bution to the religious interpretation of the 
changing social order. He has risen to his 
task from one point of insight and outlook 
to another while fulfilling his function as 
preacher and teacher. His pastorate in Chi- 
cago’s great industrial districts gave him in- 
sights into very concrete situations. The 
specific scriptural teachings applicable there- 
to and interpreted thereby added material 
to the motive for publishing his early Bible 
class studies on Poverty and Wealth. His 
_ formulation of principles grew into his con- 
| structively critical brief books on Social 
_ Evangelism and The Gospel for the Work- 
_ ing World. Meanwhile he did much toward 
crystallizing the articles of the declaration 
of industrial faith adopted by the Federal 
- Council of Protestant Churches, a running 
) commentary upon which he issued under the 
title of The Social Creed of the Churches. 
_ His authorship has now ripened into this 
; far more thorough and comprehensive treat- 
* ment of the principles and programs of the 
i new social order. The programs gathered 
_ from different lands and distinct groups of 
, their peoples suggested the principles which, 
) however, are formulated and treated inde- 
pendently of them. The keywords of both 
* which head several chapters are Equality, 
Universal Service, Efficiency, Supremacy of 
), Personality and Solidarity. 
. Growing out of the “conjunction of eco- 
|} nomic pressure and idealistic impulse,’ the 
) new order is regarded as “fundamentally a 
_ task for religion as well as for economic and 
t social science and practical organization,” 
% as it involves a spiritual transformation, or 
it cannot be.” From this point of view the 
® politico-economic aspects of each principle 
} are both critically and constructively dis- 
i) cussed. A comparative study is made of the 
i, programs proclaimed by the British Labor 
, party and other groups of workers, both 
/ American and foreign, by the Russian Soviet 
= republic, by the Quaker employers of Eng- 
* land and others abroad and at home, by the 
), League of Nations covenant and other gov- 
4 ernmental provisions, and by the great 
church bodies of England, Canada and 
America. The collection of these historic 
documents in a single volume gives it a per- 
jf manent reference value. is 
_ Professor Ward’s discussion of the contro- 
§ verted points dealt with is frank and fear- 
© less, notwithstanding, perhaps the more be- 
'§ cause of, the criticism he has all along met 
‘{ from certain ecclesiastical and special inter- 
. est groups. His generalizations are some- 
_ times more sweeping than comprehensive, as 
when “solidarity” is said to be prevented 
‘’ so much more by class cleavage and nation- 
‘! alism than by anything else; that if it could 
| pass these barriers “it would not halt long 
» before race antagonism, which is simply 
Nationalism writ large.” His criticism like- 
wise becomes more incisive than constructive 
when the League of Nations covenant is re- 
jected for being born of “the spirit of the 
‘© old order” and for not being the goal of the 
» idealism prompted by the war, and when no 
credit is given it for being a possible point 
of departure from the old war-order of the 
world rulers toward a new peace order of 
the leagued democratic peoples. 
The trend of progress is traced in his con- 
clusions far more definitely to the abandon- 
ment of the present capitalistic order, 


4 
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“oradually and progressively,’ however, 
than to any other definite form of industrial 
and social organization. No encouragement 
to impatience and to the forces of destruction 
is given by this assurance. On the contrary, 
the volume closes with many warnings 
against reliance upon coercion and material- 
istic resources which can only defer and de- 
stroy the upbuilding of a democratic world 
order. The one hope is held to be that the 
multitudes will have capacity for self-mas- 
tery and social self-sacrifice, through which 
alone such a new order can be born, survive 
and triumph. 

Like the late Prof. Walter Rauschen- 
bush, whose interpretative leadership he 
worthily carries on and out, Professor Ward 
is hopeless of the existing order, as incom- 
patible with the ethics of Christianity and 
the mandatory hopes begotten by it in the 
masses of mankind. But unlike Professor 
Rauschenbush, whose Christianity and the 
Social Crisis ends with an avowal of so- 
cialism, Professor Ward avows belief in no 
one form of social order. His faith follows 
only what seems to him to be the direction 
of progress from competition to cooperation, 
from profiteering to service, from the mech- 
anism of materialistic organization to a spir- 
itual dynamic working through a sacrificial 
motive toward the Christian goal. This 
idealism so far from being considered apart 
from existing conditions and tendencies is 
squarely faced by them, while the distance 
to the realization of this hope is measured 
by obedience to present duty in the improve- 
ment of every possible opportunity. 

GRAHAM ‘TAYLOR. 
x #8 
THE NATIONALIZATION PERIL 

By G. E. Raine. Thornton Butterworth, 

London. 128 pp. Price 3s. 6d; by mail 

of the SurRvEY $1.05. 
SOCIALISM VERSUS CIVILIZATION 

By Boris Brasol. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

289 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of the Sur- 

VEY $2.25. 

Mr. Raine’s book deals with practical is- 
sues, Mr. Brasol’s with policies and theories; 
both are directed against socialism. Mr. 
Raine likes to think of himself as the cham- 
pion of the consumer and, in fact, presents 
many of the arguments against state activity 
and its extension which are current in the 
circles of those who are nothing but con- 
sumers. But in the main his book consists 
of arguments against the nationalization of 
the coal mines and an analysis of the argu- 
ments in favor of it. This is about as in- 
telligent and readable a presentation of that 
case as has appeared; the ironic humor with 
which the theme is treated at times only 
makes the book the more entertaining. 

As Professor Carver points out in his in- 
troduction to Socialism versus Civilization, 
this book does not deal with all forms of 
socialism but with the doctrines of Karl 
Marx and their more recent development. 
It is a serious contribution, based on exten- 
sive knowledge of the literature and inten- 
sive study of recent events in Russia and 
elsewhere. ‘The effort of the author is that 
of most present-day anti-socialist writers: to 
relate “socialistic” experiments and_pro- 
posals to Marxian doctrines which can be 
disproved and thus to discredit them. He 
also follows the current fashion in repeated 
cheap sneers at “parlor” Bolsheviki—as 
though the advancement of other economic 
or political causes never had proceeded from 
a like environment—and in basing a whole 
structure of argument on unproved and 
sometimes erroneous assertions, such, for in- 


stance as the statement that the Plumb pian 
must fail because only private initiative can 
fulfill the vital task of developing the na- 
tional railway system. While it cannot be 
recommended to the opponent of socialism 
as an altogether reliable armory of argu- 
ments, the book, nevertheless, often hits the 
nail and should prove stimulating and useful 
to the convinced Socialist and to the impar- 
tial student. Bok. 


* * * 


WALLED ‘Towns 
By Ralph.Adams Cram. Marshall Jones 
Co. 105 pp. Price $1.25; by, mail of the 
SuRVEY $1.40. 

GoLD, FRANKINCENSE AND Myrru 
By Ralph Adams Cram. Marshall Jones 


Co. 111 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 
SurRvEY $1.40. 


Mr. Cram, one of the most renowned of 
living American architects, finds our mode 
of life so hopelessly at variance with the 
requirements of a worthy human existence 
that he scorns all efforts at half-hearted and 
timorous reform, in whatever field of activ- 
ity, and demands that we go back to more 
primitive beginnings and make a new start. 
Essentially individualistic in his outlook, he 
finds neither promise nor attraction in 
the ideals of socialism or milder forms of 
economically applied democracy. Nor does 
he believe in the possibility of a catastrophic 
revolution which will make an end of our 
present misshapen civilization and usher in 
a new era. Step by step, beginning with the 
religious re-orientation of the individual, 
and then of the small group or community, 
must a new community life be built up in 
which the five demands of poverty, chas- 
tity and obedience, brotherhood and work . 
will be the basic principles. 


In Walled Towns, Mr. Cram develops 
his vision of the new religious community 
as it may find practical embodiment in the 
midst of our American social life as it is 
today. The walled town of his vision re- 
sembles the mediaeval town—but with this 
difference that the interaction ‘of motives 
and activities which makes up its organic 
community life is nut developed through a 
slow adaptation of anciert traditions to 
economic and political needs but deliber- 
ately introduced through the conscious will 
of its citizenship. The spiritual bond which 
holds such a community together is that of 
the monastery rather than of the guild or- 
ganization. 


Here, then, we have a proposal running 
counter in fundamentals to nearly all reform 
programs of these days that boast large 
numbers of adherents, a proposal neverthe- 
less which touches upon unformulated de- 
sires among ever growing numbers of 
thoughtful and aspiring men and women. 
They are presented eloquently and with 
transcending sincerity. Even though the 
appeal may find full response only among 
a few, no one can read these books, and 
especially the one last mentioned, without 
finding his own hopes for humanity clari- 
fied and stimulated. Buk. 

* @ & 


SocloLoGy AND MoDERN SocIAL PROBLEMS 
Revised Edition. By Charles A. Ellwood. 
American Book Co. 416 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of the Survey $1.70. 

Professor Ellwood’s volume is so well 
known to all students of sociology that it is 
unnecessary for the reviewer to give even 
the briefest outline of its contents. Since this 
is a new edition of such a standard work it 
is only necessary to indicate and estimate the 
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new materials incorporated into it. The 
latest revision has not altered the original 
plan or organization of the book; and the 
new materials have been so neatly interpo- 
lated as not to destroy the flow of the orig- 
inal text. The main purpose of the revision 
has been to bring the text up to the level of 
new statistical material and also the new 
problems of social reconstruction. 

Not the least valuable part of the revi- 
sion, however, applies to the reference lists 
for supplementary reading which the author 
appends to each chapter. He has brought 
these references strictly up to date and has 
added many new titles to the original read- 
‘ing lists. 

The principal problems to which Professor 
Ellwood has attempted to bring sociological 
light from the standpoint of social recon- 
struction are revolutionary socialism, the 
family, immigration, and socialized educa- 
tion. His remarks on measures for Ameri- 
anization are sane and uncontaminated by 
the sentimentalism which is so rampant at 
present. His conclusions on the problem of 
reconstructing family life indicate not only 
thorough sociological understanding, but 
good common sense. 

Altogether, the value of Professor Ell- 
wood’s book has been decidedly enhanced in 
its new form, and should continue to appeal 
to a large group of students who need an 
elementary text which very neatly combines 
some social theory and a very large amount 
of ordered information about concrete social 
problems. ARTHUR J. Topp. 


* * * 


Tue PuHILosopHy OF CONFLICT AND OTHER 
Essays 
By Havelock Ellis. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
299 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the 
SurvEY $2.60. 


Outstandingly interesting in this latest col- 
lection of Ellis’ war-time essays are his 
sympathetic biographical studies, notably 
those of Luther, Herbert Spencer and Cow- 
ley. The pieces which interpret the most 
recent events in politics and social life are 
full of wise reflection and penetrating an- 
alysis. It would be interesting to know ex- 
actly when the one entitled Vae Victoribus 
was written; it sketches the shift of the bur- 
den of war from the conquered to the con- 
quering nations which in recent months has 
become apparent to all eyes. 

In a chapter entitled The Drink Pro- 
gramme of the Future, the author betrays a 
weariness with a subject which, the striking 
difference in results notwithstanding, has 
been fought over longer and more bitterly 
in Great Britain than here; he is for pub- 
lic ownership, but apparently without 
enthusiasm. 

Welcome to most readers will be Ellis’ re- 
view of the Freudian theory as it has devel- 
oped in two decades and as it stands today. 
He does not, as is now the fashion, treat 
Freud as a creative artist with a vision in 
which ordinary mortals cannot be expected 
to follow him, but insists on the importance 
of his contribution to scientific knowledge. 


ALL Roaps LEAD To CALVARY 
By Jerome K. Jerome. 348 pp. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. | Price $1.75; by mail of the 
Survey $1.95. 


“T had always had the idea that it was up 
to the old people to put the world to rights,” 
says a young man recently returned from 
China, when, back in London, he finds the 
most vital reform movements carried on by 
quite young people. “Yes,” he is told. 
“We are founding the League of Youth. 
You’ve got to be in it. We are going to 
establish branches all round the world.” 
This latest novel of Mr. Jerome pictures the 
striving of young people tor a new and bet- 
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ter world, a striving so simple and genuine 
that it gets them into all sorts of trouble. 
Much of the haphazard groping of youth 
for a finer relationship to humanity, which 
entails so much suffering, could be directed 
into safer channels, we are shown, if prep- 
aration for the actual preblems of life, espe- 
cially. among the presumedly “ educated” 
classes, were more adequate. ‘Ought there 
not,” we are asked, “to be a school for re- 
formers, a training college where could be 
inculcated self-examination, patience, tem- 
perance, subordination to duty; with lectures 
on the fundamental laws, within which all 
progress must be accomplished, outside which 
lay confusion and explosions; with lectures 
on history, showing how improvements had 
been brought about and how failure had been 
invited, thus avoiding much waste of reform- 
ing zeal; with lectures on the properties and 
tendencies of human nature, forbidding the 
attempt to treat it as a sum in rule of three?” 
As in his other novels, Mr. Jerome is in 
this book at times sentimental, and permits 
himself considerable latitude in inflicting 
long drawn-out harangues on readers intent 
upon entertainment. Nevertheless, he has 
produced a book of great beauty and appeal. 


A CRY OUT OF THE DARK 
By Henry Bailey Stevens. Four Seas 
Company. 88 pp- Price $1.25; by mail 
of the Survey $1.40. 


This little book of three one-act plays in- 
terprets the world war as seen by Christ— 
proving it un-Christian; by the poet—prov- 
ing it sordid, and by the scientist—proving 
it mad. The last play which has for. its 
scene a lunatic asylum, presumably in 
France, centers on the thesis that the human 
race suffers from moral imbecility with an 
epileptic tendency. In fact, the case which 
he makes out from a review of history is 
almost sufficient to convince a court or com- 
mission. The psychiatrist who in the play 
has struck upon this terrible discovery, while 
holding out no hope of a radical cure, be- 
lieves that the racial poison can be bred out 
in the course of generations to some extent, 
by guarding his patient from all access to 
deadly weapons and to drugs, including al- 
cohol and nicotine, and by regulating his 
sexual life. 


THE SOURCE AND AIM OF HUMAN PROGRESS 
By Boris Sidis. Richard G. Badger. 63 
_ Price $1.50; by mail of the SuRvVEY 

1.60. 


The theory of racial madness as the under- 
lying cause of “the uninterrupted chain ot 
European mental epidemics,” including the 
crusade, dancing and speculative as well as 
war manias of the last thousand years, is 
sustained on scientific grounds in this bro- 
chure by a psychologist of national reputa- 
tion. He distinguishes between normal and 
abnormal suggestibility. The latter occurs 
in hypnotic and trance states. “ Suggestibil- 
ity varies as the amount of disaggregation, 
and inversely as the unification of conscious- 
ness.’ Gregariousness increases, and at 
times to the point of abnormality, the fixa- 
tion of attention, monotony, limitation of 
voluntary activity and of the field of con- 
sciousness and the inhibition which are as- 
sociated with the trance state. Credulity, 
lack of morality, lack of personality and in- 
dividuality, indetermination, brutality are 
the outward signs of that condition when it 
affects a society or social group. 

The basis of all social institutions is fear 
and the impulse of self-preservation. With 
every exaggeration of the associative process, 
brute force takes the place of reasoning; 
panics develop into orgies of hatred and 
bloodshed. “The prestige of the gregarious 
aggregate, the overwhelming awe and terror 
of the herd, mob, community, the loss of in- 
dividuality in the mob and the crowd, along 
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with the conditions favorable to a dissocia- 

tion of the upper, reflective self from the 
suggestible, automatic, reflex subconscious- 

ness go to form the main sources of all men- 
tal epidemics, scourges, plagues, panics, 

frenzies and manias, political, religious, and ~ 
military.” 

Dr. Sidis’ findings, the result of wide an-— 
thropological research and an astonishing 
range of historical knowledge—which, by the 
way, makes this brochure most fascinating 
reading to the layman—on every important 
point coincide with those who have ap- 
proached this problem from a purely path- 
ological point of view; they coincide also 
with observations made of the behavior of 
troops under fire and other manifestations 
of crowd psychology. The conclusion is 
obvious. “If society is to progress on a 
truly humanistic basis, without being sub- 
ject to mental epidemics and virulent social 
diseases to which the subconscious falls an 
easy victim, the personal consciousness of 
every individual should be cultivated to the 
highest degree possible. Every phase of in- 
dividuality and originality, no matter how 
eccentric, should not only be tolerated but 
jealously guarded and protected from all as- 
saults and oppressions.” 


The author does not hesitate to apply this 
principle to acute problems peculiar at this 
time to American life. By a wealth of illus- 
trations he shows that the persecuted minori- 
ties among us are accused of no more heinous 
crimes than minorities always have been at 
times of mob rule, minorities which later 
proved the main conservators of human 
achievement and the main pioneers of hu- 
man progress. Whether opinions held are 
true or false, indeed, hardly matters in com- 
parison with the importance of freedom to 
hold any opinions whatever. P 


A wide discussion of the principles laid 
down by Dr. Sidis should prove valuable 
not only in counteracting the present wave 
of intolerance toward non-conformity, but it 
may also give added power to those who 
hold that our present system of public edu- 
cation with its large schools and classes, 
unification of methods and subjects, emphasis 
on average attainments and subjection of in- 
dividuality both in teacher and pupil, is on 
dangerously wrong lines. 


THE NEw OUTLOOK 
By Lord Robert Cecil, M.P. George Allen 


& Unwin, Ltd. London. 43 pp., paper 
bound. Price 1 s.; by mail of the 
SuRVEY $.50. 


With Lord Haldane entering the British 
Labor party and Lord Robert Cecil having 
materially contributed, by a timely letter, to 
the reelection of Mr. Asquith, British politics 
certainly have got a little “mixed.” In this 
pamphlet Cecil discusses the League of Na- 
tions (briefly), the problems of industry 
(more fully) and other outstanding national 
questions. His knowledge of industry is 
second hand, and he is not convincing when 
as an argument against increased state em- 
ployment he says without adducing any 
proof that “standardization is the enemy of 
progress;” large American employers have 
not found it so. As a remedy for strikes he 
proposes application of “the same regula- 
tions, in principle, that we are proposing to | 
apply to war between nations”— in other | 
words which, however, he avoids using, 
compulsory arbitration. His ideas on na-| 
tional finance and the rehabilitation of Par- | 
liament (by cutting through some of the} 
fictions with which its processes have be-} 
come encrusted) are essentially sound. Here} 
is a conservative leader, at any rate, who) 
does not shun big issues by hiding them be- : 
hind bogus issues and who honestly gives of | 
his best thought to the solution of difficult} 
social problems. B. L. 


THE 


Communications 


FOR HANDICAPPED CIVILIANS 


To THE Epitor: The Institute for Crip- 
pled and Disabled Men, 101 East 23 street, 
New York, is anxious to get in communica- 


_ tion with other employment bureaus for 


handicapped civilians. We would appre- 


ciate it very much if the readers of the 


4 SURVEY would send us the names of any such 


bureaus in their cities. 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN 
[Employment secretary, Institute for Crip- 
pled and Disabled Men] 
New York 


“AMUSEMENT BUSINESS ” 
To THE Epiror: In your issue of Jan- 


uary 24 you have published an article en- 
_ titled Kentucky’s Children [review of re- 


port National Child Labor Committee] which 
has been called to the attention of the carni- 
val fraternity; I am sorry that my flow of 


_ language is unequal to the task of replying to 


the many false statements made. Suffice to 
say that it is a disgrace to the intelligence of 


_ thousands of men and women engaged in a 
branch of the amusement business that is rec- 


ognized by our government as just as im- 
portant as the mercantile, manufacturing or 


_Rewspaper industries; in fact this coming 
_ season it is estimated that the revenue from 


the different road attractions will total over 
six billions of dollars. 


Now I will ask the writer of the mislead- 


ing article referred to above, what his branch 
‘of industry will do for the United States 


government in the way of helping to meet 


' the debts incurred in the late world war? 
| The article has absolutely nu foundations for 


the statements made, and is a gross prevari- 
cation from start to finish. 

If you have the regard for justice that you 
claim to have, you will look into such state- 
ments as were made and make a retraction 
at an early date. I can prove what I say 
and that is more than your fanatical writer 
can do. I have spent twenty years in the 


outside amusement business and always have 


my wife with me and it makes my blood boil 


~ to have some insignificant, misguided, would- 
¢ be reformer make dirty insinuations about the 


best woman that God ever put the breath of 


‘life in. 


G. W. JOHNSTON 


[Secretary W. J. Torrens’ Peace Exposition 


Shows. ] 
Columbus, Ohio. 


TARIFF AND NO IMMIGRATION 


To THE Epitor: It seems to me that the 
people of Europe are obliged to work cheap 
enough to export the things they produce in 
order to get on their feet. The release from 
military service and the enormous influx of 
women into industry will give England, 
France, Germany, Belgium and Italy far 
more laboring people than they ever had be- 
fore the war. The present phenomenally 
low rates of foreign exchange will give them 


an immense advantage in selling their goods ° 


to America and the low rates at which for- 
eign exchange is selling will practically 
make it impossible for America to export 
manufactured goods and foodstuffs to those 
European countries. 

I am expecting at no distant day that 
America will be flooded with the manufac- 
tures of those countries I have named, be- 
cause of the conditions I have stated. This 
will result in the closing down of manufac- 
turing establishments of many descriptions 
in this country and the throwing out of em- 
ployment of labor in this land, with the re- 
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Religion Among American Men 


The material for this book was gathered under direction of ‘*the 
Committee on the War and the Religious Outlook’’—consisting of 


such men as: 


WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 
GEORGE W. COLEMAN 

W. H. P. FAUNCE 

HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
HENRY CHURCHILL KING 


Lins 
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@. eooKs with 


PURPOSE 


WV 


FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 
CHARLES S. MACFARLAND 
WILLIAM DOUGLAS MACKENZIE 
SHAILER MATHEWS 

ROBERT E. SPEER 


A questionnaire, which sought to obtain not only facts, but their meaning, was sent to chaplains, 


Y.M. C. A. secretaries, army officers and men. 1 
E. F. and at home, and of an extensive correspondence. 


many interviews both in the A. 


To the data secured were added the results of 


mass of carefully analyzed evidence is presented as a challenge to the Church, and to the in- 


dividual. Cloth, $1.50. 


Missionary Outlook in the Light of the War 


Also prepared by ‘‘the Committee on 
the War and the Religious Outlook’’ 


The increased significance and urgency of t 
every mission field; the new light thrown on 
of these subjects by outstanding experts giv: 


Cloth, $2.00. 


he missionary enterprise; the changed outlook in 
missionary policies and principles—the discussion 
es to this volume authority and inspiring power. 


The Army and Religion 


Edited by D. S. CAIRNS, D.D. 
Preface by the Bishop of Winchester 


“Perhaps, as never before, the British Army during the Great War represented a sort of cross- 


section of the nation’s life. 


analysis of an army that represented the life of the men of the nation itself. 


Here, then, was an exceptional opportunity for an enlightening 


It would be difficult 


to represent the religious revelation and results of the war_more skillfully and judiciously 


than they are presented in this report.’”-—Robert E. Speer. 


Cloth, $2.00. 


Ask your bookstore 
or write to us 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 


nourish! 


of Chicago, in his book— 


nourished. $1.25. 


sultant hard times and disruption of business 
that must occur. The only possible way for 
this country to avoid this condition, as far as 
I can see, is for the laboring man to insist 
that a tariff wall be put around the country 
and no immigration be permitted. Unless 
something of this kind is done, wages in this 
country must be enormously reduced, and 
this can only come after the collapse of the 
industrial situation in the United States. 
St. Louis, Mo. BENJAMIN GRATZ. 


“HOME SERVICE” 


To THE Epiror: In the February 14 edi- 
tion of your very valuable journal the 
Survey, the following statement appears at 
the top of page 582: 


“The term home service has been pre- 
empted by the Red Cross and there was 
probably some natural indignation when the 
Salvation Army in its recent financial cam- 
paign ignored their exclusive right to it.” 

I assume, of course, that the editors of 
the SurveY want to be entirely fair in their 
statements and I attribute the error that has 
crept into print in the above instance as a 
result of not having been in possession of 
the facts. 


Your Baby’s Food 


Feeding your baby is not enough—the food must 
Babies demand not only certain kinds of 
foods, but these foods must be properly proportioned, 
properly prepared. Dr. Isaac A. Abt, the child specialist 


The Baby’s Food 


tells you just those things you should do to have, your baby properly 


At leading bookstores or 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY, Philadelphia 


The Salvation Army has maintained and 
published its Home Service Department in 
the United States of America for twenty- 
five years and by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion could it be truthfully charged that the 
Salvation Army has encroached upon the 


Red Cross by the use of this phrase. The 
permanent records of the Salvation Army in 
all parts of this country furnish indisputable 
proof of this fact. 


I remember attending a conference about 
a year ago when two gentlemen representing 
the Red Cross came here from Washington 
to make a protest against the Salvation Army 
using the phrase “home service.” These 
gentlemen were given every opportunity at 
that time to acquaint themselves with the 
facts as they exist and at the close of the con- 
ference the Salvation Army agreed that it 
would make no protest against the Red 
Cross having copied the departmental words 
which had been so long in use here and 
which appeared in magazines published in 
this country twenty-four years.ago upon the 
subject of Salvation Army activities. 

We do not understand, of course, how the 
Red Cross could have preempted the 
term “home service,” particularly where it 
had been conspicuously used by an inter- 
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BICCO RUSSELL SYSTEM 


(FORMERLY RUSSELL DEFINITE SYSTEM) 


OF 
—=FILING 


(PROTECTED BY FIVE LETTER PATENTS) 


THE ONLY SYSTEM THAT PROTECTS 


ASSOCIATE, CHARITIES _ 
AND 


SOCIAL SERVICE EXCHANGES 


All duplications disclosed automatically by the 
bringing together of all variations in spellings of 


names. 


Positive identification in every case on 


first reference made, fewer clerks required than on 


any other system. 


Write for full particulars 


BOSTON 


INDEX CARD COMPANY 


113-115 PURCHASE STREET 


BOSTON, 


national organization for nearly a quarter 
of a century beforehand. 

We would think it would be entirely fair 
if the SuRvEY would correct the impression 
which has been given by its statement in the 
issue above mentioned and we have no 
doubt you will be glad at this time to learn 
of the facts as they exist in order to make 
such a correction. 

New York. 


[Possibly the use of the word “ preempted ” 
in the article to which reference is made 
would be misleading as suggesting that the 
Red Cross had a claim to the use of the term 
“home service” based on priority in time. 
What the writer had in mind was merely 
the very extensive and unchallenged use of 
the word, amounting certainly very nearly 
to an exclusive use of it, during the war. 
As is obvious from the language quoted, the 
Red Cross is in no way responsible for the 
opinion that some natural indignation was 
probably felt.—EpirTor. ] 


ELMORE LEFFINGWELL 


RELIEF OF RUSSIANS 


To THE Eprror: The work of the Ameri- 
can Central Commission for Russian Relief 
is that of relief and has no political angle 
except the negative one that we are strongly 
anti-Bolshevik and will administer no relief 
in Bolshevik territory. It has so happened, 
however, that political conditions have 
changed since my letter to you of November 
20 and your inquiries of our subcommittees. 


Neither our subcommittees nor ourselves 
were organized or intend in general to con- 
fine themselves to refugees on the fringe of 
Russia, intellectuals in or out of Russia, or 
any other narrow groups. Owing to the 
advance of the Bolshevik forces in the last 
two months, the situation has narrowed itself 
for the moment because the refugees fleeing 


MASSACHUSETTS 


before the Bolsheviks are naturally largely 
of the educated classes whom, as you are 
well aware, the Bolsheviks and their sym- 
pathizers murder and torture whenever they 
find them. 


Our work is now largely among the Rus- 
sian refugees around the border of Soviet 
Russia. There are several hundred thou- 
sand men, women and children, mostly of 
the intelligent and educated classes of Rus- 
sia, who have been driven out of their homes 
rather than submit to Bolshevik rule. 
Therefore, although our administration of 
relief can, of course, make no distinction be- 
tween educated and uneducated refugees, it 
so happens that the problem for the next few 
weeks will be largely concerned with so- 
called intelligent Russians: 


We also find that the problem of domestic 
relief for Russians in this country is becom- 
ing more acute owing to the gradual exhaus- 
tion of their funds by refugees here. All of 
this specialization, however, we look upon 
as purely temporary. 


You will do this committee only justice by 
correcting the impression given in your arti- 
cle in the Survey of February 7 [p. 522], in 
which you mentioned the work of our com- 
mittee in connection with other organizations 
doing work in Soviet Russia, although the 
next paragraph begins. . . “in areas over 
which anti-Bolshevik forces rule.” 


As we are all engaged as individuals in 
doing our utmost in putting down and in 
destroying the rotten and tyrannical rule of 
the so-called Bolsheviks in Russia, a despot- 
ism which as you know is largely engineered 
by renegade Russians and owes its begin- 
ning to German money and treachery, it is 
extremely humiliating for us to be con- 
nected in any way with organizations such 
as the committee. If you will for 
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a moment glance over the list of officers of 
most of the organizations now loudly pro- 
claiming their desire to help the women and 
children of Bolshevik Russia; those who are 
so prominent in denouncing the Russian 
blockade and those who at all times and in 
all places desire freedom of speech and the 
careful examination of both sides of the 
question, you will find I believe a very large 
proportion of the same names as you might 
have observed had you been interested in the 
pro-German, anti-Ally, anti-draft, pacifist, 
and in a word, un-American activities of 
our wartime organizations. 


MoNnTGOMERY SCHUYLER 


[Secretary, American Central Committee for 
Russian Relief, Inc.] 
New York. 


Personals 


ARTHUR GLEASON, former London corre- 
spondent of the SuRvEY, has joined the staff 
of the New York Nation—but not without 
bringing up to date his story of the British 
labor movement in the reconstruction period 
in several articles to appear in early issues 
of the Survey. The Nation has been fortu- 
nate also in securing for its staff Lewis S. 
Gannett, SURVEY correspondent in Paris dur- 
ing the peace negotiations. On the other 
hand it loses to the Searchlight on Congress, 
of Washington, Henry R. Mussey who, in 
his pre-journalistic days taught political 
economy at Columbia University, and Mabel 


H. B. Mussey, both occasional contributors to ~ 


the SURVEY. 


LOUIS BLOCK, general secretary of the Y. 
M. H. A. of Scranton, Pa., has resigned his 
position to enter the commercial field. Be- 
fore becoming secretary of the Scranton in- 


stitution, he was connected with the Irene - 


Kaufman settlement in Pittsburgh. 


DORSEY W. HYDE, JR., has resigned as 
librarian of the New York Municipal Refer- 
ence Library to accept a position as chief of 
the Motor Truck Research Bureau of the 


Packard Motor Car Company of Detroit, — 


Mich. The bureau will be a new develop- 
ment of the company’s service aiming at the 
collection and classification of all data per- 
taining to transportation problems and their 
solution. Mr. Hyde will be succeeded at the 
Municipal Reference Library by Rebecca B. 
Rankin, who has served as assistant libra- 
rian during the past year. 


ANNA B. ZELLMAN, first assistant at Rich- 
mond Hill House settlement of New York, 
has gone to Europe to make an intensive 
study of the cooperative movement there. 
On her return she hopes to have erected in 


her district a new type of model tenement. 


There are to be facilities for meeting the 
needs which the tenants have in common— 
a room for social functions, a play room 
for the children, possibly a gymnasium and 
a nursery where the children of busy mothers 
can be taken care of during the day. 


PLANS for the extension and improvement | 
of Rheims, under a recent decision of the | 
city council, have been entrusted to George 


B. Ford, American city planner, who has 
made preliminary studies of that city’s needs 
under the auspices of the Renaissance des 
Cités. The effect of his proposals on general 
city expenditures is quoted as a special rea- 
son to influence the municipal authorities in 
favor of them. Similar scientific studies have 
been made by the same organization for a 
number of other towns and villages in the. 
devastated area. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


SE, 


AFFILIATED COMMITTEES FOR BETTER 
FILMS—Membership open. Address National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Varied informational 
service on entertainment and educational films 
adapted to needs of community organizations, 
churches, schools. Also service for city officials. 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION is 
a professional organization of four thousand 
members. Following its war work it is enter- 
ing upon a peacetime program known as the 
“Books for Everybody’’ movement for which 
{t is making an appeal for a two million dollar 
fund. It is rendering library service to the 
Merchant Marine, Coast Guard and Lighthouses 
and plans to promote libraries for the sixty 
million people now wholly or practically with- 
out libraries; to help business concerns and 
factories to establish libraries in their plants; 
to promote the use of good books on American 
ideals and tradition. 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL WOBKERS—Edna G. Henry, 
Pres., Social Service Department, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis; Antoinette Cannon Ex. 
Sec., University Hopital, Philadelphia. Organi- 
zation to promote aevelopment of social work in 
hospitals and dispensaries. Annual Meeting 
with National Conference of Social Work. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
LEGISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 181 
BD. 28rd St., New York. For public employment 
offices; industrial safety and health; work- 
men’s compensation, health insurance; one 
day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 
AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral 
8t., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
infant care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
ing; infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
dren of pre-school ege and school age. 
AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An Agency for 
organizing and strengthening Chambers of 
Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and 
commercial organizations; and for training 
men in the progession of community leadership. 
Address our nearest office— 

Tribune Bullding, New York. 

123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 

716 Merchants’ Exchange Bidg., San Francisco. 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA- 
TION—Miss Cora M. Winchell, sec’y, Teachers 
College, New York. Organized for betterment 
of conditions in home, school, institution and 
community. Publishers Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 
AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Haag, 
sec’y; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phiia. Leaflets free. 
P. R. Review, quarterly, 80c. a year. Membership 
(entitles to Review and other publications) $1. 
THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CXIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For the 
conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education. In- 
formation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
quest. Annual membership dues, $2.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 


OF CANCER—Frank J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 
35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, dlagnosis, 


treatment and prevention. Publications free 
on request, Annual membership dues, $5. 
CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMER- 
ICA—156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Dr. L. 
Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, 
Director. To arouse public interest in the 
health of school children; to encourage the 
systematic teaching of health in the schools; 
to develop new methods of interesting children 
In the forming of health habits; to publish and 
distribute pamphlets for teachers and public 
health workers and health literature for chil- 
dren; to advise in organization of local child 
health programma, 

COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)— 
1 Madison Ave., New York. Organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, to conserve the values of War Camp 
Community Service and to help people of all 
communities employ their leisure time to their 
best advantage for recreation and good citizen- 
ship. While Community Service (Incorporated) 
helps in organizing the work, in planning the 
program and raising the funds, and will, if de- 
sired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community commit- 
tee representative of community interests, deter- 
mines policies and assumes complete control of 
the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. 8, 
Braucher, sec’y. 

EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof..O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human 
inheritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities. Literature free. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted bv 31 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles 8. 


Macfarland. gen’l sec’y; 105 BH. 22nd St., New 
York. 

Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Inez Cavert, ass’t research sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Edmund de S. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, fleld sec’y. 

Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of 
the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
gium. Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
105 Hast 22nd Street, New York. 

National Temperarce Society and Commission 


on Temperance. Hon. Carl H. Milliken, 
chairman Commission. 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. ©. Gregg, princi- 
pal; G. P. Phenix, vice-pres.; F. . Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 
trated literature. 
IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
guides. International system of safeguarding. 
Conducts National Americanization program. 
THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DIS- 
ABLED MEN—John Culbert Faries, dir., Fourth 
Ave. at 28rd St., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial crip- 
ples. Publishes reports on reconstruction work 
here and abroad, and endeavors to establish an 
enlightened public attitude towards the physi- 
cally handicapped. . 
INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, Secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Object—to promote an intelli- 
gent interest in Socialism among college men 
and women. Annual membership $3, $5, and 
325; includes monthly, ‘‘ The Socialist Review.” 
Special rates for students. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000 
with 314 branches. Membership, $1 upward. 
NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 
Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physi- 
cal, social, intellectual, moral ard spiritual in- 
terests of young women. Student, city, town 
and country centers; physical and social edu- 
cation; camps; restrooms, room _ registries, 
boarding houses, lunchrooms and cafeterias; 
educational ciasses; employment; Bible study; 
secretarial training school; foreign and over- 
seas work. 

NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22d St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of 
administration; education; delinquency, health; 
recreation; children’s codes. Publishes quar- 
terly, ‘‘The American Child.’”’ Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 

NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
INC.—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 ¥Wifth 
Ave., New York. Originates and publishes ex- 
hibit material which visualizes the principles 
and conditions affecting the health, well being 
and education of children. Cooperates with 
educators, public health agencies, and all child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide 
service through exhibits, child welfare cam- 
paigns, etc. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE—Dr. Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate Medi- 
eal Directors, Dr. Frankwood EB. Williams and 
Dr. V. ¥V. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec'y; 
50 Union Square, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, 
feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminol- 
egy, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. ‘‘ Mental Hygiene’; quarterly: $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; , field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Bast 22nd 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
and more democratic organization of neighbor- 
hood life. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 

—Owen R. Lovejoy, pres, New York; W. H. 

Parker, gen. sec’y, 315 Plymouth Court, Chi- 

cago. General organization to discuss prin- 

ciples of humanitarian effort and increase effi- 

ciency of agencies. Publishes proceedings an- 

nual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 

etc. Information bureau. Membership $3. 47th 

annual meeting New Orleans, April 14-21, 1920. 

Main Divisions and chairmen: 

Children—Henry W. Thurston, New York. 

Delinquents and Correction—Bernard Glueck, 
M. D., New York. 

Healtb—George J. Nelbach, New York. 

Public Agencies and Institutions—Robert W- 
Kelso, Boston. 

Yhe Family—Amelia Sears, Chicago. 

Industrial and Economic Conditions—Florence 
Kelley, New York. 

The Local Community—H. 8S. Braucher, N. Y. 

Mental Hygiene—C. Macfie Campbell, M. D., 
Baltimore. 

Organization of Social Forces—William J. Nor- 
ton, Detroit. 

Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in America 
—Atllen T. Burns, New York. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERV- 
ICE—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’m, 257 Madison 
Ave., New York. To mobilize and train the vol- 
unteer woman power of the country for specific 
service along social and economic lines; co- 
operating with government agencies. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 
HEALTH—NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N. exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of infor- 
mation. Official organ, the ‘Public Health 
Nurse,” subscription included in membership. 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 EB. 22d 8t., 
New York. A cooperative guild of social work- 
ers organized to supply social organizations with 
trained personnel (no fees) and to work con- 
structively through members for professional 
standards. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—GiI- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Virgil 
V. Johnson, sec’y; 465 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Composed of social agencies working to 
guide and protect travelers, especially women 
and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, 
881 Fourth Avenue. Charles J. Hatfield, 
M. D., Managing Director. Information about 
organization, education, institutions. nursing 
problems and pther phases of tuberculosis 
work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
Crusade. Publishers ‘‘ Journal of the Outdoor 
Life,” ‘‘ American Review of Tuberculosis” and 
“* Monthly Bulletin.” 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—for social ser- 
vice among Negroes, L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. see’y; 127 
Hast 23d St., New York. Investigates conditions 
of city life as a basis for practical work; trains 
Negro social workers. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 64 W. 
Randolph St. (Room 1003), Chicago, Ill. Stands 
for self-government in the work shop through 
organization and also for the enactment of 
protective legislation. Information given. OMm- 
cial organ, ‘“‘ Life and Labor.”’ 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 
t Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighbor- 
hood and community center activities and ad- 
ministration. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the Hugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities. J. 
H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RUSSELL SAGE KOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 E. 23d St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, BEduca- 
tion. Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Li- 
brary, Southern Highland Division. ‘The pub- 
lications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its work. 
Catalogue sent upon request.” 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—W oodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 10 West 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, city manager plan, county 
gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methoda, 
Robert R. Motion, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
A. L, Holsey, acting sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


“The replies to our advertisements came from many directions and from all over 
the country as well as from such an intelligent, high-grade group of social workers. 
I had not believed before that you had such a wide circulation, I should 

know it from this concrete experience with your advertising columns.’’—K. P. H. 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 5 cents per word or initial, including the address or 
box number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.00. 

Periodicals, Current Pamphlets, see elsewhere on this page. 


Address Advertis= 
ing Department 


THE SURVEY 


112 East 19 Street 
New York City 


SSS ee 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Case consultant for large 
Jewish family agency. Work under ideal 
conditions. Only experts and persons of 
unusual training and ability need apply. 
State education, training, experience and 
salary expected. Address 3390 Survey. 


WANTED: Social workers, men and 
women, for positions in the South. Must 
be capable of organizing and promoting 
general social service and health programs 
in communities which, before the war, had 
practically no organized Social Work. The 
work is largely in rural communities and 
small cities. Worker must be executive 
and promoter as well as case worker. Ad- 
dress 3413 Survey. 


WANTED: Visiting Jewish housekeeper 
to assist in Case Department. Opportunity 
for constructive work. Preferably one 
trained in dietetics and competent to work 
with families. Good salary. Address with 
full particulars, including age, experience 
and reference to Superintendent, United 
Jewish Charities, No. 731 West Sixth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED: Matron (Jewess) for Con- 
valescent Home, taking care of adults and 
specializing in treatment of anemic children. 
Must have experience in institutional ad- 
ministration. Good salary. Trained nurse 
with social experience; or one trained in 
children’s work preferred. Opportunity for 
creative work. Address with particulars, 
including age, experience and reference, to 
the Superintendent, United Jewish Chari- 
No. 731 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati, 

io. 


ATTRACTIVE POSITIONS in public 
health nursing open. Applicants must have 
tact and executive ability. National Tuber- 
culosis Association, 627 Pythian Building, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 


WANTED: Jewish woman as parole 
officer for City Institution for girls. Answer 


by mail stating references. Saben, Room 
32, 356 Second Ave., New York. 


SUPERVISOR to direct and teach cook- 
ing, also plan meals in small institution for 
Jewish girls. Write Cedar Knolls School, 
Hawthorne, New York. 


WANTED: Cottage mother, must be 
Jewess; work largely supervision; good 
salary, congenial conditions. Superintend- 
ent, Orphanage, Fairview, Erie County, 
Pennsylvania. 


WANTED: Woman to take charge of 
girls’ department. Preferably one with in- 
stitution experience. Apply Hebrew Or- 
phans Home, 12th St. and Green Lane, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED: Supervisor for Boys. Apply 
to the Hebrew Orphans Home, 12th St. 
and Green Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED: Matron for Children’s 
Emergency Home, Southerner preferred. 
State experience and salary expected. Ad- 
dress Robert H. Biggar, Augusta, Ga. 


WANTED: A woman of 25 to 40 years, 
experienced recreational leader, to organize 
and superintend playgrounds and other 
recreation in a Canadian town of 10,000 
population. Engagement May to October. 
Preferably a woman who can train choruses 
in addition to being capable of organizing. 
Salary the going rate. Address 3490 
SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED: By experienced social work- 
er, position in New York City, with child- 
placing agency as executive or staff worker. 
Address 3484 Survey. 


PHYSICAL DIRECTOR: Competent 
young Jewish Woman, qualified by train- 
ing and wide experience in organizing and 
directing group activities, college graduate, 
desires permanent or summer work in edu- 
cational, recreational, or social fields. 
Eastern city preferred. Free May 25. Ad- 
dress 3485 SuRvEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN desires position. 
Executive and medical experience. Rural 
or city. Best reference. Address 3478 
SURVEY, 


EX-CLERGYMAN and wife to take 
charge of Settlement or Community Work 
in Eastern Town or City. Long experi- 
ence in Social Service Work. Address 
3479 SuRVEY. 


ee Se 


1920 


PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHER of 39 
who has travelled extensively wants em- 
ployment beginning June first; tutoring of 
children, travelling companion or as social 
service worker. Address 3487 SuRvEY. 


COLORED LADY—teacher missionary | 
Central America, wishes to communicate _ 
with persons interested in foreign mission 
work. Address 3480 Survey. 


WANTED by experienced handicraft 
and Social Service Worker, opening in, or 
near some of the large Eastern cities. 
Address 3450 Survey. 


| 


A SUPERINTENDENT of a New York 
Orphanage, seeks a field of greater useful- 
ness; experienced in Cottage and Congre- 
gate plan. Character building and modern 
methods predominate. Excellent Creden- 
tials. Address 3483 Survey. 


WANTED by University Graduate, posi- 
tion as Boys’ Work Director. Experienced, 
references, age twenty-eight. Address 3489 
SURVEY. i 


| WOMEN EXECUTIVES—returned war 


Ave., corner 53d St. Plaza 10100. 


WOMAN, 29, case work supervisor, cap- 
able correspondent, familiar with problems. 
on child hygiene, delinquent and dependent 
children, indigent adults, and domestic re~ 
lations. Five years’ experience. At ibs 
May lst. Address 3488 Survey. 


WANTED: By secretary of sonthee 
school, position for four months after May 
thirtieth, as traveling or home companion. 
Equipped to take entire charge of nervous. 
case or chronic invalid. College graduate. 
Address 3486 Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT AND MATRON 
open for Institution. Prefer “ Boys’ Farm 
School” or small Orphanage. Best refer- 
ences. Address 3491 Survey. 


The Survey may be kept for’ 
permanent ready reference in 
a special loose leaf binder, 
made with board sides. It 
is covered with stout buck- 
ram, THE SURVEY stamped’ 
in gold letters both on the 
back and on the side. Put’ 
in each issue as received. It 
does not mutilate issues, 


which may easily be re- 

moved and reinserted. At 
the end of each six months an index will be sent 
to you and the volume will then be ready for a 
permanent place in your library. 


Price $2.00 and postage. 


ish Charities of Boston, Mass., 


in the following fields: 
Jewish Education. 


for out-of-town students. 


SUMMER INSTITUTES IN JEWISH SOCIAL SERVICE CONDUCTED 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE FEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES 
OF BOSTON. Maurice B. Hexter, Executive Director. 
announces a series of seven intensive training 
courses of three weeks each for Jewish communal workers and volunteers from 
July 6 to 27. Institutes, covering basic principles and methods, visits to a selected 
group of social agencies of Boston, and concentrated field work, will be offered 
Child Welfare; Delinquency; Family Case Work; Rec- 
reation; Health and Medical Social Service; Social Research and Statistics; and 
The Institutes will be in general charge of social workers 
of the highest professional standing. Special accommodations will be provided 
For details as to dates, courses, fees, etc., address 
Maurice B. Hexter, 25 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Federated Jew- 


LECTURES 


RABBI EMANUEL STERNHEIM will 
nake a limited number of lecture engage- 
ments. For rates, subjects, and open dates, 
address Rabbi Sternheim, Sioux City, Iowa. 


EDWARD T. DEVINE: Lectures and 
Consultation Service. Address Miss Brandt, 
Room 1202, 112 East Nineteenth Street, 
New York. 


The Unexplored Field in Americaniza- 
tion: Organizations and activities of the 
Immigrants themselves. Consultation serv- 
ice in methods of teaching foreign-born 
adults. John Daniels, lately of Ameri- 
canization study, Carnegie Corporation. 
Address, 576 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SPEAKERS ® cial articles, papers, speech- 


@s, debates. Expert, scholarly service. AUTHORS 
RwsHaAkRcH BurzAv, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


We assist in preparing spe- 


| An intensive two weeks’ course in 


| HOW TO ORGANIZE AND 
_ CONDUCT NUTRITION 
_ CLINICS AND CLASSES 


Boston, April 5-17, 1920. Open to 
| social workers, nurses and others in- 
terested in the care of underweight 
and malnourished children. Director 
William R. P. Emerson, M.D. Fee 
$50.00, including all materials. Lim- 
ited number partial scholarships. Ad- 
dress Mabel Skilton, Secretary Nutri- 
tion Clinics for Delicate Children, 44 
Dwight Street, Boston. 


| A Study of Commercial Recreation 
} Motion Pictures as a Phase of Com- 
mercialized Amusements 
By JOHN J. PHELAN, Ph.D. 


A The Most Popular Subject Today. Treated 
i, . tm the Most Scientific Manner. 


| 282 pages. Survey Series 111. Price $2.00 


| LITTLE BOOK PUBLISHING CoO. 
1915 Jefferson Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 


a As IT was, Is, and 
{ SHOULD BE. By 
} Annie Besant, an 
/intensely interesting Brochure, 25c. The 
Scarlet Review No. 1, 25c each. Diana, a Psy— 


: cho-Physiological Sex Essay, 25c. The Cruci-— 


ie ble (agnostic), 4 different samples, 10c. 


| _RAYMER’S OLD BOOK STORE 


i 1330 First Ave. - - Seattle, Wash. 


New York Schooi of Medical Gymnasties 


“ii and Massage offers a practical and theo- 
\\ retical course in Swedish Exercises, Mas- 
| Sage, Baking, El, Vibr., etc. Diploma. FPe- 
|) sitions and patients secured. Apply Oarl &. 
‘Hall, Director, Sydenham Bldg., 616 Madi- 


‘gon Ave. Tel.: Plaza 1349 and Plaza 1476, 
§ New York City. 


The Functional Relationships of 
Fifteen Case Working Agencies 


|) as Disclosed by a Study of 421 Families and 
| The Report of The Philadelphia Intake 


Committee 


BUREAU FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
SEYBERT INSTITUTION 


\}\ Price Tic. 1432 Pine Street, Phila., Pa. 


Leaders in Social Reconstruction will present problems of National 
significance and universal interest. Opportunities for consultation will 
be provided and the entire session will be full of interest and helpful- 
In addition to this there will be New 
Orleans in April with all of the hospitable concern for the welfare of 
its guests for which New Orleans has been famous for over a century. 


ness to every one attending. 


mouth Court, Chicago. 
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PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 a 
year; published by Hospital Social Service 
Association, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; 
published by the National Organization for 
i ae Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New 

ork. 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly ineer- 
tione; copy unchanged throughout the month, 


Orier pamphlets from publishers, 


TROUBLE CASHS: A STUDY OF THD MORD DIFFI- 
CULT FAMILY PROBLYMS AND THB WORK 
Upon THEM OF THH DETROIT SOcIAL AGEN- 
cis, by A. H. Wood and Harry L. Lurie. 
96 pp. 50 cents. Detroit Community Union, 
100 Griswold St., Detroit. 


{MMIGRATION LivrmRatToR» distributed by Na- 
tional Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 
1261, New York. Arguments free on re 
quest. 

CHILD WHLFARH HANDBOOK. Contains informa- 
tion of value to health officers, superintend- 
ents of schools, teachers, librarians, visiting 
nurses and social workers. Illustrates al 
the educational panels published by the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. 36 Pages 9x12. 50 
cents, postpaid. 


Tarety Yuars op LYNCHING IN THR UNITED 
Status; a compilation, 105 pages; paper 
covers; fifty cents per copy. National Asso- 
elation for the Advancement of Colored Pee- 
ple, 70 Fifth Ave... New York, N. Y. 


tum Swx Sipp or Lire, an explanation for 
young people, with an important introduction 
for elders, by Mary Ware Dennett. An ex- 
planation which really explains. Published 
by the author, 350 West 655th St., New York 
City, 25c. 

Yen FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZHNSHIP, Recon- 
struction pamphlet No, 6, National Catholic 
War Council, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

ORODIT UNIONS. Free on request to Mass. 
Credit Union Ass’n, 78 Devonshire S8t., 
Boston. 

JAPAN AND THE GENTLOMEN’S AGREDMENT. The 
charge is made by Senator Phelan and others 


that Japan has been violating it. Do the 
facts support the charge? 
Tuy Nww ANTI-JAPANESH AGITATION, By Sid- 


ney L. Gulick, secretary of the Commission 
on Relations with the Orient of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


LaBor’s PLAN FOR GOVERNMENT OWNDRSHIP 
AND DEMOCRACY IN THE OPERATION OF THB 
RaitRoaDs. Based on statements by Glenn 
EH. Plumb. Plumb Plan League, Machinists 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


————— 
THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORE 


ATTENTION! 


The 47th Annual Meeting of the National Conference of Social 
Work will be held in New Orleans, April 14th to the 2ist. 
Orleans during that week will be the gathering place for social workers 
and socially minded citizens from all over the United States. 


Make your plans to attend this meeting, for it will be full of value 
to every one interested in social work. 


For particulars address W. H. Parker, General Secretary, 315 Ply- 


New 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE First National Co- 
OPERATIVE CONVENTION. 300 pp. $1.00. Pub- 
lished by the Cooperative League of America, 
2 West 18th St., New York. 


PHOPLE WHO Go TO Brats, By Theresa Wolt- 
son. Pp. 24. Illustrated. Price 15 cents, 
Published by National Child Labor Com- 


mittee, 105 Hast 22nd St., New York. 


HakM LABOR Vs. SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, 
Gertrude Folks. Pp. 20. Price 10 cents. 
ees by National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. 


Statp LAWS AND MINIMUM STANDARDS FOB 
CHILD PROTECTION. By Josette Frank. Pp. 
8. Single copies free. Published by Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. 


STUDY OF DELINQUENT GIRLS, Reprint Journal 
of Criminal Law, 36 pages, 15c., from’ June 
eh Prone North Toledo Settlement, Toledo, 

0. 


TRADH WITH UKRAINE, UKBAIN®’S NATURAL 
WHALTH, N®EDS AND COMMERCIAL OP- 
PORTUNITIES: ‘The Ukrainian Co-operative 
Societies and Their Influence. 10 cents; 
Friends of Ukraine, Munsey Blidg., Washing- 
ton, D. C 


UKRAINH AND Russri4, A Survey of Their 
Economic Relations, 10 cents; Friends of 
Ukraine, Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PROTEST OF THH UKRAINIAN REPUBLIC TO THE 
U. S. AGAINST THD DBLIVDEY OF HASTDRN 
GALICIA TO POLISH DOMINATION. Friends of 
Ukraine, Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Tur JEWISH POGROMS IN UKRAINE, Compiled 
and issued by the Friends of Ukraine, Mun- 
sey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 
THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


of 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We speciulize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


TOURS 
A few tours 


Go to Europe at our Expense 4 %<v, {ours 


ef small parties. Write today for plan and programe. 
UNIVERAITY TOURS, Bow 8. U. 426, Wiimington, 
Dei, 


FOR SALE 


We will dispose of a completely new out- 
fit of one addressing machine (Elliott) 
with motor and counter attachment, 3 oak 
cabinets and 60 metal trays. This equip- 
ment has never been used and is in per- 
fect condition. Cash offers only. Imme- 
diate shipment. Address 3419 Survey. 


OQurre likely, you are under- 


estimating yourself. 


Failure, you know, is a relative 
thing. It by no means refers 
exclusively to impoverish- 
ment. It is failure-by-deficiency 
for you ever to do less than 
you can do—and it’s a habit 
easy as quicksand to slip into. 
Only failure-of-attempt is 
worse ! 


eT 


How do you know you cannot have a 
year’s training with us at our expense— 
before your qualifications have been passed ~~ 
upon? April 24th is the last day for filing 
your fellowship application. 


~ ET 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New. York 
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